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His mind is not a meclianism or 
□igatiisin respt»wivc -to stimuli, 
inly sable, dekorihablc and prodict- 
' the sciences of nun. He is, 
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or’- mother (had fefit him ft 
• tin ^*5 enabled ihtm to 
————— V h '' 4 settled in a quiet 

o-r. ,nv at funis fob "^^uiejiur- Seine, where 

Fwff Till Hop ftw death thirty years 

H^SSrSSB^SlilL’f- , l8 »5 1» started to 
i ‘■J* to left-wing journals, and 
H l, n on heciume one of the 
[r a i ntravcr| i i l (political vyrUcm 
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ily. impor- 
ultimuloly, 
arily 
by 

nijoyment or ihe peace 
security -I'liu t be nugltil tind 
is-urrendw lo cxlem.il press iuic^, 
or convontiun, by fail one 
for his own freedy con- 
ceived goa-lr* ttie nnKliaiii-iin of Hie 
laws of nature lo which he is inevit- 
ably subject. 

TIi is is, of course, not it new idea. 

It he* ul the heart of the greul revolt 
agum sL ration aJism and Ihe EnHght- 
tsmieni identified particularly with , 
Fjonch eiviitteaiion, that animated 
ihe more extreme Cicrnun Protodunt . 
sec U after the Rcfonnution, and ■ 
v*5vidi. low:ir<i> the end of ’ ttio 
V eighteenth century . look the forju of 
' celebrating the primuey of the human 
will against material forces and calm, 
rational knowledge alike. T’hi5 ik not;- 
■ the place in whicSi lo discuss Ihe 
arigwK of . Roma ii tic utm. ’ But-. Ohio 1 .. 
cannm understand, Sofpl.- or rtw 
• impact- of lits views; unloiw btw - 
' :Pca1i/bs tfa al Whu t cauwd Ut^ f^diehl - . ^ 

■ in his Blind wsW ft prissiopiule • , 

:-tion whiih | Bo iHkipw. s Wit|» Get^nfi ti ,y'^ 

HojhftnVcism. Thdt Mw .. piirsuif , ,£? j r .H\ 
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oppi>Mvl r«i the mere Pauline July to 
m ii. whijh is ;n i\\c hcuri of 
niuch modern .lodalism, .vpri ng<, 
from rhis roman ire conception, 
which German thinkers, notably 
Herder and Fichte, sons uf cm nest 
lJUliciiui pietists, imprcsscil upon 
the i.iiropc.in consciousness. 

Surd's violent .mil lifelong disc list 
with the |,Tc of i he Ruidnii. 
biuiigeoisie of his time, in n s nun 
way as ferocious ;is that uf Flaubert 
With whom lem pern mentally he has 
something in common, is bound up 
wiiih a Ismscnisi haired of the twin 
. vds «»f hedonism and materia lism. 
/the opportunism and corruption of 
/French political life in itie early years 
of the Third Republic, together with 
the sense of national humiliation 
after JR70, may have been a traumatic 
experience Cor him, as for many 
Frenchmen. But it seems unlikely 
JJat he would have felt differently in 
fine greedy and competitive Paris of 
Louis Philippe or Ihe plutocratic and 
pleasure-seeking Paris or ihe Second 
Empire. An agonized sense of 
still ocal ion in the commercialized, 
jaunty, insolent, dishonourable, easy- 
going, cowardly, mindless, bourgeois 
society of the nineteen ih ccmuiy 
fills (Jte writings of ihe age: the 
works of Proudhon, Carlyle, Ibsen, 
Marx, K'ieiztfhc, almosi the whole 
0 >f Russian literal urc. arc one vast 
indictment of if. This is the tradi- 
tion to which Sore! belongs from Ihe 
beginning to the end of his life ns a 
writer, flic corruption of public 
life appears to him lo have gone 
decipcr than during ihe decadence of 
classic; i'l Greece, or the end of the 
Roman Empire. Parliamentary 
democracy, with its fraudulent and 
hypocrisy, appeared to him |o be an 
odrous insult to human dignify, a 
mockery of the proper ends of man. 
Democratic politics resembled a 
huge .slock exchange in which votes 
were bought and sold without shame 
or fear, men were bamboozled or 
betrayed by scheming politicians, 
ruthless bankers, crooked business- 
men. fiY/h'Oixfirte el dcr/iuv rer/e- l:iw- 
aem, ionrnaHsIs, professors, all 
scumbling for money, recognition, 
S S T> _1? a worid of contemptible 


mm 


... - mg off \he exp],.,.c»i 
workers in a democratic boa ” in a 

Euriye " sLupefied by hunianiuirian- 
ism , 

Life is a 
battle 

'Y &S ! C [ n 4r:uJilion of social 
aiought had been sustained by two 
central doeirine-s. The first taught 
uiai the ultimate causes of human 
misery and vice and folly were ignor- 
ance and mental 'laziness. Reality 
it was held by rationalists from Plato 
to Comte, is a single, intelligible 
structure: to understand it and ex- 
plain it. and to understand ones own 
nature and its place in this struc- 
fure-thjs alone can reveal what, in 
a specific situation, can, and what 
““J b ? realized. Once the facts 
and the laws that govern them are 
known lo him, no man, desiring as 
ne does happiness or harmony or 
wisdom or virtue, can puretie any but 
the sole correct path to .his goal that 
his knowledge reveals to him. To 
be a rational, even a normal, human 
being, is lo seek one, or several, of 
a limited number of the natural end* 
of human life. Only ignorance of 
what they are. or of what arc the cor- 
rect means for their attainment, can 
lead to misery or vice or failure. The 
sclent i mc or naturalistic version of 
Oils doctrine animated Lhe Enlightcn- 
nient and the forms which it took In 
the two cent urres that followed until 
our own day. 

Sorel rejected this entire approach. 
He saw no reason for believing that 
the world was a rational hJrriiony, 
or that mans true perfection depen- 
ded on understanding of Hio proper 
place assigned to him in it by his 
creator a personal deity or" an im- 
personal mi lure. Influenced by both 
Marx and the ha If- forgotten Italian 
thinker, Vico, of whom he ivis one 
t»f die few porveplive readers in fire 
nineteenth ceurnry, Sorol believed 
that all that man possessed he owes! 
to his own unflagging labour. Cer- 
tainly natural science was a triumph 
of human effort ; but it was not a 
transcription or map of nature, as 
the positivists bad claimed in rhe 
eighteenth century ; they, and their 


modern disciples, were mistaken 
about litis. There were two natures, 
iriilieijJ nature, the nature of science 
- a sjNfem of idealized entities— 
atoms, electric charges, mass, energy 
and the like — fictions composed out 
of observed uniformities, particularly 
in regions relatively remote from 
man’s daily concerns, like the idea- 
lized entities of astronomy, del ihe r- 
alely adapted to mathematical treat- 
ment that enabled men to identify 
some of ihe furniture of the universe, 
and to predict and, indeed, eonlrol 
parts of it. The concepts and cate- 
gories in terms of which. this science 
hud been constructed, were condi - 
finned by human aims: it selected 
from the universe fhosc aspects that 
were of interest to men and only 
those that possessed sufficient regu- 
larity to make them capable of 
generalization. This, of course, was 
u stupendous achievement, but an 
achievement of the creative imagina- 
tion, not a reproduction of the .struc- 
ture of reality, not a map, still less 
a picture, of what there whs. 

Outside this set of formulae, of 
imaginary entities ami mathematical 
relationships in terms of which the 
system was constructed, Lhcre was 
natural " nature— the real thing — 
chaotic, terrifying, compounded of 
ungovernable forces, auainst which 
man had lo .struggle, which, if he was 
to survive and create, he bad at feast 
in purl to subdue; with the help, 
indeed, of h.is sciences ; bill the .sym- 
metry, the coherence was an attribute 
of ihe first, or artificial, nature, the 
construction of his intellect, some- 
thing that was not -found but made. 
Hence nhc assumption that reality 
wan a marvellously made harmonious 
whole, a rational structure whose 
logical necessity was revealed to 
reason, a coherent system which a 
rnlicinar being could not think or 
wish to be otherwise, and still 
remain rational, and in which, 
therefore, it muzi necessarily fed 
happy and fulfilled — ail this was an 
enormous fallacy. Nature is not a 
perfect machine, nor an exquisite 
organism, nor a rational system; it 
is a savage chans: science is the art 
of dealing with it as best wc can. 


one’s actual knowledge of, or skill al, 
anything. Ideological patter, optim- 
istic journalism about the uses of 
science, was not science. 

This only leads lo positivism 
and bureaucracy, la petite science. 
and when theory is riMhlcsdy 
applied to human affairs, its 
result is a fearful despotism. Sorcl 
speaks almost the language of Wil- 
liam Rlake. The Tree of Knowledge 
has killed the Tree of Life. Robes- 
pierre and the Jacobins were fanatical 
pedants who tried to reduce human 
life to rules that seemed to them 
. bared on objective truths ; the insti- 
tutions they created crushed sponta- 
neity and invention, enslaved and 
maimed the creative will of man. 

Men whose essence, for Sore], is 
to be active beings are perpetually 
menaced by two equally fatal 
dangers: a Seylla.and a Gharybdis. 
Scyllu is weariness, the los.-: of nerVe, 
decadence, when men relax from 
effort, return to ihe flesh pots, or 
else fall into quietism and become 
the victims of the trickery of the 
clever operators who destroy all 
honour, energy, integrity, indepen- 
dence, and substitute the rule of cun- 
ning and fraud, the dead hand of 
bureaucracy, laws that can be turned 
to their advantage by unscrupulous 
operators, aided and abetted 4>y an 
army of experts— prostitutes and 
lackeys of those in power, or idle 
entertainers and sycophantic para- 
des. like Voltaire and Diderot " the 
immoral buffoons of a degenerate 
aristocracy", bourgeois who aspire 
to ape the tastes of un idle and plea- 
sure-loving nobility. Gharybdis is the 
despotism of fanatical theorists — 
the savage frenzy of an optimist 
maddened by sudden resistance to 
ms plans ", who i.s ready to butcher 
the present " to create (he happiness 
of the future on its bones". These 
alternations mark t-hc unhapnv eight- 
een rh century. 


Birth of the 
new man 


to men as well, we degrade and 1 de- 
humanize llicni. for men are not 
objects but subjects of action. If 
Christianity has taught us anything, 
it has made us realize that the only 
thing of absolute value in the universe 
w the human soul, the only thing that 
acts, that imagines, that create;, phal 
rc«st.s the impersonal forces Which 
work against it and, unless 
mey are resisted, enslave us and ulti- 
mately grind us into du?t. This is 
the menace that perpetually bangs 
over us. Consequently life is a per- 
petual buttle. 

To deny this truth is shallow 
optimism characteristic of the shal- 
low eighteenth century for which 
Sorcl, like Carlyle, felt a lifelong con* 
tempt. The laws of nature are not 
descriptions, they are, as he came to 
learn from William James ( :in d per- 
haps also from Marx), strategic 

™, ap ° n *‘ Croce had tau #d him that 
our categories are categories of 
action, that they alter what we call 
reality as Ihe purposes ofour ac^ve 
wives alter: they do not establish 
tuneless truths ns the positivists 
. maintained - % Ve consider £ m ™“ 

or as the base, that which escapes 

wifi '■'“I'Pletely. from 5L; 

will. The form is rather what cor- 
responds to our freedom." Systems 
theories, unrelated to action, attempt- 
m S to transcend experience. That 
whuh professors and intellectuals are 

L® which' ™ arC ° nlj 

into which men escape, to avoid 

facing the chaos of reality • scientific 
fa«d political) utopias are com- 
pounded out of them-; the pseud o- 
ficicnufic predictions about our 
future by which such utopfas 
arc bolstered, are nothing but 
modern forms of astrology. When 
such schemes are ■ applied Mo 
human beings they can do dreadful 

Struct^nc ar°r n nf,IS J C ° Ur ° Wn COn ' 

1 n 5- a 7 d in , venlJons with eternal 
laws or divine decrees is one of the 

who! f h ,n J ^ e,uslons of men: thisTs 
whnt had happened m the French , 
Revolution. The confusion of the 
two natures, the real and the artifi- 
cial is bad enough. Bui the philo- 
sophy were not, >y and large, even 
genuine .scientists: only social and 
political theorist* who talked about 
science without practisin* Uj lhe 
Encyclopedic had not improved any. 


How arc men to be rescued from 
the horn?, of this dilemma ? Only by 

!u 0 ?* Str ength : by lh e devel opment 
Ul llfcw i'liun, uiuy-rorrhed human 
hfint’s mil uh\c.vseJ hj fear and 
greed, men who have not had their 
imagination and emotion fettered by 
doctrinaires or rotted by intellectuals, 
iorel s vision resembles that of Tol- 
stoy and Nietzsche when they were 
young — iif the fullness of life as it 
was once lived by the Homeric 
Greeks, free from the corrosive effect 
of the critical doubt. It is not the 
possession of common ideas, convic- 
tions bred by reasoning, that creates 
true human bonds, but common life 
and common effort. Thus the family 
s the true basis or all association, and 
In ancient times the tribe, and the 
polls, in which cooperation is instinc- 
tive and spontaneous and docs not 
depend on rules or contracts or in- 
vented arrangements. Associations 
for the sake of profit, of utility, rest- 
ing on some artificial agreement, as 
the political and economic institu- 
tions of the capitahsr system plainly 
do. stifle the sense of common 




humanity and destroy human I dffiS 
by generating a spirit of competitive 
opportunism. Athens created 
immortal masterpieces until Socrates 
came, and spun theories, and played 
a nefarious part in the disintegration 
ot mat closely knit heroic community 

« » Kr'u in ? b - v undermining 

established values which spring from 
the profuundcst and most life- 
enhancing instincts of men 
Sorel began to write in this fashion 
when he was still a municipal engi- 
neer m Perpignan: his friend Daniel 
HaWv v assures us that he had not 
then read a line of Nietzsche whom 
no later came to admire.. But his 
* E ; lm u Socrates is identical; 
both Nietzsche and Sorel take the 
s'de of his accusers, for it was 
Stk rates,- and his disciple Plato, arch- 
intellectuals, who planted the life- 
destroying seeds that led to the glori- 
fication of abstractions, utopian 
schemes, academies, contemplative 
or critical philosophies, and sn the 

2m Uf Grwk society and Gr «k 

gOXllUs. 

Gm 4 decadence be averted? 
Where is permanent salva tion to be 
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■sought? There is a second ancient 
doctrine in which men have tradition- 
ally sought reassurance ; teleology. 
History, it was thought, would lie 
meaningless — merely a causal 
sequence, or a chaos of unrelated epi- 
sodes, if it lacked some ultimate pur- 
pose. This was considered un think- 
able: reason rejects the notion of a 
mere collocation of " brute " facts 
with no inner connexion ; there must 
be advance or growth towards the 
fulfilment of some goal or pattern ; 
the mind demands some guarantee 
that, despite all accidents and col- 
lapses, the story will have a happy 
ending; either Providence is lead- 
ing us towards it in its own in.se ruL- 
ablo fashion ; or else history is con- 
ceived as the self-realization from 
stage to stage of the great cosmic 
Spirit of which ail men and all their 
institutions, and perhaps all nature, 
is the changing and progressive ex- 
pression. Or, perhaps, it is human 
reason itself that cannot and will 
not forever be frustrated, and must 
late or sooh, triumph over all 
obstacles, both external and self- 
generated, and build a world in which 
men have become everything that, as 
rational creatures, they consciously 
or unconsciously seek to be. I n its 
metaphysical, or mystical or secular 
forms, this amalgam of Hebraic 
faith and Aristotelian metaphysics 
dominated the ideas of the last three 
centuries and gave confidence to 
many who might otherwise have 
despaired. 

These central inicHcctual tradi- 
tions — lhe Greek doctrine of salva- 
tion by knowledge and the Judeo- 
Chrislian doctrine of history as 
theodicy — to which men have pinned 
their hopes, were all but rejected by 
Sorel. All his life he believed in two 
absolutes : that of science, and (ihal 
of morality. Science, even though, or 
perhaps because, it is a human arti- 
fice, enables us to classify, predict, 
control certain events. The concepts 
and categories in terms of which 
science puts its questions may vary 
wi-th cultural change: the objectivity 
and reliability of the answers do not. 
Bui it is a weapon not an ontology: 
not an analysis of rculity. The great 
■machine of science does, nut yield 
answers Jo problems of metaphysics 
or morality: to reduce lhe central 
.problems of human life to problems 
of means, of technology, is not to 
understa nd w h a 1 1 hey a re. To regard 
technical progress as being identical 
with, or even as a guarantee of, cul- 
tural! progress, is moral blindness. 
Sorel devoted a scries of essays to 
demon si rating the absurdity of the 
idea of general human "progress 
which springs from confusion of 
technology with life, or the absurd 
claim first advanced by writers in the 
late seventeenth century of Llicir 
inevitable superiority to the ancients. 
As for rcJigious or mein physical 
belief in human perfectibility, that i.s 
only a pathetic clutching at straws, a 
refuge of the weak. 

Neither science nor history offer 
comfort; Turgot and Condorcet and 
their nineteenth-century disciples are 
poor, deluded optimists who believe 
that history Is on our side; so it will 
be, if we make it so. If we fight the 
good Tight against the oppressors and 
exploiters, the dreary, life-destroying 
levellers, the masters and the slaves, 
nnd protect the sublime and the 
heroic ngainst democrats and pluto- 
crats, pedants and philistines. 

Sorel has no doubt about what is 
health, and what is disease, whether 
m individuals or in societies. -The 
Homeric Greeks lived in the light of 
values without which a society could 
not be creative or possess a sense of 
grandeur. _ They admired courage, 
strength justice, loyalty, sacrifice, 
above aU the struggle itself; freedom 
ror them was not an ideal but a 
reality: the feeling of successful 
effort. Then (and this probably 

coUL® 5 . from Vico } came scepticism, 
sophistry, ense or life, democracy. 

2*i ence j Grcek society disinte- 
pnted and was conquered. Rome 

he roic. but it had given ' 
in to legalism ^and the bureaucratiza- 
tion of life, the late Empire was a 
-^ ln wh, eh human beings felt 

onlo Sit® l eu r !y that had : 

once held high the flag of man. Whet 

the early Ghnstiaos believed Is less 

SiSf'S 0 * 1 J5f n ^ intensity of . a 
W 1 .toat .did not allow the corro- 1 
sive jn tehee l to penetrate. • Above 
rnen - refused td oobwro- 
■fhtSSf . . /Tho ^riy Ch i 


have saved r l, accepted the position of the 

»»n bv comim jcurn^lisl. L.iBnrddle, (o 

Roman burcaucraN t? 1 ’ ** Snal, Le Mattvenieut Soi la- 

sacrifice nrS Knlributed libcra-Hy, that « 

cessions, Sore] repeal fi°ns that truly unite mcn- 

end, loud to scSS;!^’ Sore a superficial posses - 
only hope lies in ceS?- C aboUt by ideoIog,sls , W,lu 
to forces that seek lo ti 1,1 Swords and ideas, and can 
you instinctively know 1 S by nten of different social 
by. When the Church JSfltfho have basically nothing 

made its peace with ih c Sffi Swn with each other. Men 
««me infected by i and l STnwde one only by real tics 
degenerated: ih e Burb/J { ily ; ^ unchanging umt ol 
- nans I life, ns Proudhon and Lc 
rkd insisted — by martyrdom in 
gon cause, but above all by 


converted to Christianity^ £ 
d™;'y ly Chris,i »"“y- «i 


consequences and sntccw 

Decay and 
revival 


The accumulation 
wealth in 


vf t 
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the army and the church during (he 
Dreyfus case, and croiilcd SorcL's 
bond with Charles Pdgiiy who was 
never a Marxist but was prepared to 
work with anyone who did not wish 
to sec France dishonoured by a cyni- 
cal miscarriage of justice. In 1899 
he speaks of the " admirable aidour " 
with which the Allemankt workcra 
are marching for "truth, justice, 
morality " by the side of Jaurfes 
whom he was soon to attack so vio- 
lently for Jack ing -these very qualities. 
Justice in particular is for Sorel an 
absolute value, proof against hislori 


laws 


or disinterested 


unalterable 
ideals. . 

, Thus he fully accepts the Marxist 
view that economic Jaws arc not laws 
ot nature, but human arrangements, 
created, whether consciously or not, 
m the Interests of a given class. To 
look upon them us objective necessi- 
ties, as bourgeois economists do, is 
to reify them, an illusion that plays 
into (he hands of that class lo whose 
advantage it is to represent them as 
being eternal and unchangeable. Rut 
then he draws the un-Marxist 
corollary that effort and struggle can 


Moreover, the heroic Onto fetosether, by common crca- 
of the martyrs is a defence 2 dU ™ is,a,ice t0 the P. re « l,rcs 
decadent state, but it j 8 jiX inanimate nature which pro- 
sically socially destructive » the workers with their 
tin ns (and Stoics i„ 0 ) and of their masters who 

producer* : ihc Gospels unlit, icrcb them of the fruits of their 
Old Testament or Greek liir Th workers are not a party 
arc addressed to begears arntj tether by lust for power or 
rites; a society indifferent lor i for material goods. They 
content with its daily bread i idis.Il was the genius of Marx 
no room for vigorous, ereathi [discovered the true nature of 
Christianity, like every ideolect ^defined in terms of their reln- 
its secular imitaiion-the uk iip lo the productive processes 
socialism of a later day -"cut ludety torn, but also driven for- 
links between social life and ihti pL by conflict between capitalist 
sowing everywhere germs ofq* iffittarian. Sorel never aban- 
despnir, death ". Tno iinlf , eJbis belief in Marx, but he used 
accorded to Caesar, too ninth i# Wines selectively. 

Church— an organization ol t Ld derives from Marx frein- 
sumers, not tin Sorcl s \«nv| id by his own interpretation of 
producers. Sorel wishes lo rum oiftk conception of man as an 
the values of ihe hardy E U being, born to work nnd 
peasants or the Greek polis. i a; from this follows his right to 
merely to question them for they are an extension 

sidered subversive. He isuinoq tsiunre. The working tools of 
neither with happiness nor saU ihy are machines. Machinery is it 
only with the quality of lift i 1 ttment more effective, he 
with what used to be called i| ia, than even language. All 
fwhich in his ease resembles gq -aiis in essence artistic, and the 
sauce vim)). Like the hnsi nj should become the vehicle of 
like Kant and the Rununti< social poetry of modern pro- 
values motive and rii.irjilu. fft Human history is more than 

r-monal story of the evolution 
tohnology. Inventions, dis- 
i*, techniques, Ihc productive 
•ware the activities of human 
f-a endowed with minds but, 
wills. Men's values, their 
the hands of arc one dynamic, 

lived it* part .iil^ wh ? lc - Sorcl fol,ows Vico 
exhaustion and fall of the B-<a^ihat we arc not mere vie- 
wed. But after decay there ^bC^- a - 0rS , of e fc v ? nls - bul 
hope of a revival: does mu O t n 8ina|ors. _ Marx, too, 
speak of a ricor.w. when oik C] 7' bul bc '*• al llin f s * 
of history has ended in moral « for Sorel. especially 

ness and decadence, a newonc.i h« more positivist 

burian, fresh and sirong. bepm ^Se's, Knutsky, Pkk- 
-story again ? Sore! dwelh un i inclined to la petite 

with the enthusiasm of NiewJ jj*. bourgeois economists 
He is fascinated by every em S*** S u oc . ,al lind ccon °- 
of resolu-ie moral resistance tote chains not a con- 

Heis fascinated by ihe duty d bUt Brines 

Church under persecution andofi g™ gencnited and 

Church .militant; he ^les St m action. The 

interest in the Church iriumfl^ rejects such 

is in connexion with movenwts SSLSf*!!?. °? y “ s tc .?“ 
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eal change. His conception of it may, change a great deni ; und parts com 

1 c in i-uin nf I/n.i n >■ nnmi mil 1. ..J.. ! : .. 


as in it he case of Kant and Proudhon, 
be rootcj in a severe upbringing. 
Sorel dreaded sentimental huniaru- 
tariaiHun : when people cease to feel 
horror n( human crimes this will, he 
Hunks, mean a collapse of -Their sense 
of justice. Better wild retribution 
than indifference, or a .sentimental 
tendency to forgiveness. It is ihis in- 
dignation with what ihe saw a s the 
dilution of the sense of justice— to 
him a kind of intuitive sense of abso- 
lute moral pitcOi> — in (he public life 
of France in hi s day, that drove him 


pany with the orthodox who insist on 
a rigorous causal correlation between 
productive forces and the super- 
structure of Institutions and ideas. 
The moral absolute must not be 
touched : it. Indeed, docs not alter 
with changes in the forces or rela- 
tions of production. 

History for Sorel ds more of a wild 
flux than Mnrx supposed : society is a 
creation, a work of art, not (as, per- 
haps, the state Is) a mere consequence 
of economic forces. Marx’s econo- 
misin ho regards as overstated ; this 


vi j i .11 hi. hi ms u%iy, 4-flsii a-rove mm 

from one extreme remedy to another nia V have becn necessary fas Engels, 
and caused him to reject anything in effccl - admitted) in order to 
that he suspected of inclining lo- c °iintcr idealistic or individualist 
wards compromise with stupidity or theories of history’. But in the end 
wickedness. Jt is the absence of the SL,ch theories may, he thinks, lead to 


a belief in the possibility of predic- 
ting the social arrangements of the 
future. This is dangerous and 
delusive utopianism. Such fantasies 
may stimulate the workers, bul they 
can arm despotisms loo. Even if the 
workers win their fight against die 
bourgeoisie, yet, unless they arc edu- 
cated lo be creative, they too may 
generate an oppressive elite of intel- 
lectuals from within their own class. 
He accuses Marx of relying alto- 
gether too much on that Hegelian 
maid-of-all-wurk, ihc world spirit, 
although Marx is credited with un- 
derstanding that science (and espcci- 
..... f ® - ally economic science i i* not " a mill 

rZJ* 1 ,‘ h, "VT h u , into which you can drop any preb- 

were lor Herzen, vvh.il the l-oik j cm facing vou, and which yields 

lh / '?, opi, . l,s ?; solutions Methods of application 
' v hf iI hy! wa*for B.uus. It everything. Did not Marx him* 
is this traditionalism, which he slwred sC if once declare, “ Whoever com- 
with a certain type of conservative, 
and 
with 


sense of absolute moral values, and 
of the decisive part played in human 
life by the moral will, that, for 
Sorel, is Marx’s greatest single weak- 
ness; he is too historieist, too deter- 
niinist, too relativist. Sore Is unconi- 
promising voluntarism is nt Uie heart 
of -his entire outlook. 

The carrier of 'true moral values 
today is the proletirritu. Only workers 
have true respect for work, for 
family, for sacrifice, for love. They 
are " frugal, dignified, honest For 
him, as for Fornard Pelloutie-r, ihe 
true founder of French Syndicalism, 
they are beings touched by grace. 
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id he quality of his domestic life J ren orion ;i ry " ?‘ Nor. according lo 
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wise of Me guff Minen nloW.1 ^ ^ i the sSJLfte! may well 
-ligmly of the workers and the char- lyranni „ d „ nJ se lf-pwpetu- 

.'S'™ min*, no mailer what its manifeslo.- 
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• the general stnae. 

Even in the darkest nwWj CS!"^ 11 ^ e .“ r . e 
decadence, the social organa™* betw^n' i^°7 u 11 ^ 
lops antibodies to resist A* ul l0rW ? 

—men who will not give in, ip^irUy dvmnfi^^r. 
stand up and save die energy varans 

human race. The dedicated naj ^ j . ® r ' . 
tic orders, the saints and martyrs l _^Pe t single insight for 
preserved mankind from totaij . 11 on of the class wiir ns 
lamination by late Roman satf ^ s °cuil change, 

what men today embody such 4 % dvaBMiIS* f a 8 i rug ? c 
ties, possess (he virtu of-fcj E lK SL for , ? orcl , is 
condo, tier! nnd artisU of wl ^ 

sance? There may be % resistance of 

it in the America^ men of bwP ^ {Q J? 08 8Uch » ls 

bold, enterprising,- creahve-c^ Modern creation. 

of industry, who make mewlv »■»! tbe , stru 8^ e 

vail over nature and.oth^r tihe raw 

they are 


the clever who rose to success -in de 
niooFucies. 

The rejection of 
historicism 

Sorcl’.s relationship to Marx is 
harder lo define: classes and the 
class war as the central factor in 
social change ; universal!, timeless 
idcti'bi as disguises for temporary 
doss interests ; man m a sdif-itrans- 


ating, - - 

slate. Marx, after nil, Sorel tells us. 
believed in the reality of classes 
alone. 

This Is a greatly Sorelified Marx: 
Sore! rejects everything in Marx that 
seems lo hint political— his notion 
of the workers’ .party, his theory of, 
and practical measures for, the orga- 
nization of the revolution, his deter- 
minism, above all the doctrine of the 
diclatorsfaip of the proletariat which 
Sorel regards as sinister recrudes- 
cence of the worst elements of 
repressive Jacobinism. Even the 


ruptior? „ r 

arc the leaders. There was, -- 
lo Sorel. only one such bouf- 


who are saved by wqrk'rfi«)'^|f ^ L are refined. 


- m repressive jnuumiMu. 

forming, creative, tool-inventing anarchist classless society with which 
being ; the proletariat— the oro- fcni0 human history as to begin is 
diicers— as the bearer of the highest virtually ignored by Sorel : evidently 
human virtues — these ideas ihe never jt ; s too much of a conceptual ideolo- 
abandoned. But lie rejected Che entire gjcjj construction. “ Socialism is not 
Hegeliun-Maraist teleology which a doctrine ", he declared, " not a sect, 
fuses fuels and values. Sorel believed no t a political system ; it is the eman- 
in absolute moral values: the his- c ip a tion of the working classes who 
torieisni of tihe Hegelian -Marxist organize themselves, instruct theni- 
tradition was never acceptable to se j ves an d create new institutions." 
him, still less the view that Issues of 'Hie proletariat is for him a body of 
basic moral or political principle enn producers at once disciplined and in- 
to solved by social scientists, psycho- sp j red by the nature of the labour 
legists, sociologists, anthropologists ; perform. It Is this that makes 

or that techniques based on Imita- them a class and not a party. The 
tion of the methods of natural science proletarians are not shnpfly the arc- 
can explain and explain away ideas contented masses; the pndetariw 
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our day. The proletarian^""* 
not morally caught, mw’. 
bourgeois fife, appear to S* 
endowed with: a.?fiatural » 
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cv biological terms as general staff, lhek|nd of rislng advo- 
the positivists, the biinkered adber- cated by BatoUf or BlanquI ; for this 
entsof la petite science, believe. can happen' anywhere and at any, 
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m TURGENEV 

SPRING TORRENTS 

Translated, with notes and an es9ay,by LEONARD SCHAPIRO. 
Essentially a love story of great beauty, Spring Torrents has 
long been considered s superb example of Turgenev's craft. 
This translation by a leading Russian scholar will enormously 
heighten the appreciation of the novel for those now to 
Tqrganev and those already familiar with his work, 

Eyre Methuen £2,03 

N1K1RNE LEHGIE 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SUN 

As a bride of nineteen, Stella North goes alone to America to 
wait for her husband's return from a secret government 
mission. Her presence among her now relatives - an aristo- 
cratic Southern family - Is disruptive; site quickly becomes 
Involved in the conflicts between black and white which followod 
the Civil War and a tonslon builds up which never slackens 
until the final, unexpected climax. Eyre Methuen £2.50 

THE DESERT LOCUST 

STANLEY BARON 

Repeatedly through history tho loared Desert Locust line 
ravaged the crops ol millions of peasant farmers, This Is an 
absorbing account of tho battle waged against the locust, 
written as a result of tho author's closo association with tho 
Desert Locust Project ol the Food nnd Agriculture Organisa- 
tion of the U.N. 'No one could have doalt with this Important 
and portentous subject bettor.' Lord Rilchle-CaMer 

Eyre Methuen £3.50 
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DILIP HIRO 

'A mi|oi r r, <-.! i ' I t lnV.--T-r.vlat kMv.fai-.'.v-.-Ti'.i j.' 

■Derek Humphry, Sunday Times. -^The boa i> nio8*-fftominE«tfng r -- 
most objective and most honest book.' The Times Literary 
Supplement Eyre & Spottlswoode £3.95 



CHAIM BERMAN? 


THECOUSINHOOD 

A fascinating account of famous figures of the 
Anglo-Jewish gentry 

'Vivacious.' H. D. Zlman, Dally Telegraph. 'Excel lent and often 
moving.' Lord Snow , Financial Times. 'There has been no 
stinting here . . . the production Is as opulent as the subject - 
excellent paper, good print, generous layout, the titles In letters 
6f-goid. And the author . . . has come up to scratch too, with an 
easy, leisurely prose and just the right blend of the benign and 
the dignified.' Nigel Denis, Sunday Telegraph 

Eyre & Spottlswoode £5,00 
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A Guide to the Identification of Eighteenth Century 
English Furniture 
W. CRAWLEY 

'If you havejt professional Interest In fine English furniture, 
which would necessarily Include that of the great age of the 
eighteenth oentury, or an Intelligent layman's Interest th.it, 
Mr W. Crawley's Is It Genuine? Is a must' -Sunday Times. 
'The excellent photographs. demons! rate what to look for In 
detail.' Dally Telegraph Eyre & Spottlswoode £4.80 


KONRAD LORENZ 

STUDIES IN ANiMAlk AND HUMAN BEHAVIOUR 
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Piiris and ils environs, were relatively 
tin industrialized compared with 
England or Germany. Sorel is closer 
k> Proudhon’s world than to that of 
General Motors or 1C I. 

Only conflict purifies and 
strengthen?,. It creates dura hie unity 
and solidarity ; whereas political 
parties, which anyone can enter, of 
whatever social .formation, are ram- 
shackle structures, liable to oppor- 
tunist coalitions and alliances. This 
is the vice of democracy. Not only 
is it lltc sham denounced by Marxists 
— a mere front for capitalist control 
— blit the very ideal of democracy— 
national unity, reconciliation of 
differences, social harmony, devo- 
tion to the common good, Rousseau's 
General Will above the battle of the 
factions — all |hix destroys Ihc condi- 
tions in which alone men can grow 
to their full stature- 1 lie struggle, the 
social conflict. The most fatal of ail 
democratic institutions arc parlia- 
ments, since they depend on com- 
promise, concessions, conciliation ; 
even if we forget about the " ruses, 
equivocation, hypocrisy ” of which 
the syndicalists speak, political com- 
binations arc the death of all 
heroism, indeed of morality itself. 
-Tlte member of . parliament, no 
mutter how militant his nasi, is in- 
evitably driven into peaceful associa- 


cvllahly driven into peaceful associa- 
tion. even cooperation, with Ihc class 
enemy. In commillccs. in lobbies, in 
the chamber itself. The represen la- 
tivc nf the working classes, Snrel 
observed, becomes "an excellent 
bourgeois very early The hideous 
examples arc before our eyes-- 
Millcrand. Ilrtand, Viviani, (he spell- 
binding demagogue Jean Juurts. with 
his easily acquired popularity. Sorcl 
had once hoped much from these 
men. but was disillusioned. They all 
turned om to be squalid earth-worms, 
grafters and intriguers like the rest. 

Sorcl goes even farther. Creative 
vitality cannot exist whore everything 
gives, where it is too soft to resist. 
Unless the enemy— nut ihc parasitic 
intellec^uaU and theorists, but the 
of the capitalist forces- are 
*^pWnselvcs energetic and fight back 
^^Ike men, the workers will not find 
enemies worthy of their steel, und 
will themselves lend to degenerate, 
flqfa wtit W..* strong and v igorous 
exponent rfl ft Imlv WfrrtBF qfiRNItW 
be developed. Hence Sorcl's charac- 
teristic wish that the bourgeoisie 
might develop stronger sinews. No 
serious Marxist could begin to accept 
this thesis, not even the mildest 
reformist, not even those who. like 
Hern stein, denied the validity of the 
Marxist historical libretto ami de- 
clared in language worthy of Sorel 
himself : “ The goal if nothing : the 
movement is everything." Sorcl 
averts his gaze from the aftermath of 
the ultimate victory of the working 
class. He is concerned only with 
rises and falls, creative societies and 
classes and decadent ones. No 
perfection, no final victory is 
possible in social existence ; only 
in_ art. in pure creation, can 
this be achieved. Rembrandt. 
Ruy.sdael. Vermeer, Berlioz, Wagner, 
Liszt, Debussy, Delacroix, flic 
Impressionist painters of his own day 
—these were capable of reaching an 
unsurpassable summit in their art. 
Hence his attack on those who sell 
their genius for fame or money. 
Meyerbeer van be despised but not 
blamed : lie was a true child 

of his age and milieu ; his gift was 
as vulgar as the audience which 
he knew how to please ; not so 
Massenet, who prostituted liis purer 
ta lent fur fame or popularity, just for 
a ribbon to wear in his coal. Some- 
thing of this kind is true of Anatole 
France, tuo. 

But the total fulfilment that is 
possible in art, in science, in ihc 
cgse of individual men of genius, 
cannot occur in the iife of society. 
Hence SorcTs distrust of the entire 
Marxist scenario: the expropria- 
tion of the expropriators, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
reign of plenty, the withering nwoy 
of the state, Jfc ignores -practical 
problems; he is not interested in 
the way in which production, distri- 
bution. exchange, will be regulated 
in the new order, nor whether there is 
any possibility of abolishing scarcity 
without performing at least some , 
tasks that can hardly be described as 
or eat i vc. Marxists can scarcely be 
blamed if they did not regard ns I 
their own a man who wished to pre- j 
ierve the enemy in being lest ihc i 
swords of his owja ride-rusted in. their t 


scabbards, who had nothing to say 
about the ideal of a free society of 
associated producers combining to 
fight inanimate nature, bur. on the 
contrary, declared, "Everything may 
he saved if the proletariat, by its use 
°i violence . . . restores Lo lltc- middle 
classes something of its former 
energy “, man who did not scent to 
Ciiirc about the problems of poverty 
and misery as such, and protested 
against sabot age of fa dories, be- 
cause this was wilful destruction of 
the fruits of someone's creative 
labour. No man could claim to he 
a Marxist if lie condemned revolu- 
tionary terror h.s a political act and 
damned Jacobins as tyrants and 

fanatics— men on whom Marx, to 
sonic degree, and even more Lenin, 
looked as their legitimate ancestors. 
Sorel denounces socialist activity 
that springs from envy or malice 
against the possessing classes, 

motives infected by bourgeois 

disease : "The fierce envy of 

t he im poverished in tcHcctu a I ”, he 
declares, “ who would like to see the 
rich merchant guiH ©lined, is a 
victim/- feding that is not in the least 
jab si." He cares oniy for the 
preservation of heroic vitality and 
eotira-ge and xlmcngth which may de- 
cline if total victory Icavcx the victor 
no enemy. 


A man without 
influence 

Sorel was well aware of the oddity 
of his position, and (auk perverse and 
somewhat malicious pleasure in c.\- 
the weaknesses or confusions 
of his allies. He pronounced social- 
ism (<» be dead in Ihc early years of 
om- century. He made no effort lu 
influence any active social or political 
group. He remained true to lii.s pro- 
fessions : isolated, independent, a 
m:m on his own. If he has any paral- 
lel within the socialist movement, it 
is with the equally independent and 
unpredictable Viennese critic and 
journalist Karl Kraus— also con- 
cerned with morality, and the pre- 
servation of style in life and liiem- 
uire*. Even Bernard Shaw who 

« ,L '“ ,er affinity nidi Jinn (foui 
learned Lhcorists like Kaulsky. 
lick (lit nov. Gucsde, Mux Adler, Sid- 
ney Webb, Eduard Bernstein, and the 
other pillars of European socialism, 
io Aim they were everything that he 
despised most deeply— arid, cerebral 
laller.-day sophists, clerks and gloss- 
ators who turned every vital impulse 
into abstract formulae, utopian blue- 
prints, learned dust. He poured the 
vjals of his scorn upon them. They 
repaid hint by ignoring him com- 
pletely. 

Juurcs called Sorel the metaphy.si- 
cum of Syndicalism. And, indeed. 
Sorcl believed that in every human 
soul there lay hidden a metaphysical 
wnber glowing beneath the cinders. 
Jf one could blow this into 
si name, it would kindle a conflagra- 
tion that would destroy mediocrity 
routine, cowardice, opportunism! 
corrupt bargains with the class 
«■*. Society can be saved only by 


y less cosmopolitans in I he Soviet 
if Union und other countries of Easl- 

0 ern Europe. No one was closer to 
e (his style of thought and expression 
y than the so called left-wing Nazis — 
c Gregor Strasser and his followers in 
e the early days of Hiller, and. in 
r France men like Ddnl and Dricu la 
.) Kovliclie. 

y There is an anti- intellectual ami 
* ant i -‘Enlighten me m stream in the 
- European radical tradition, at 
' times allied with populism, or 
: nationalism, or nco-medievali.sm, 

•* that goes hack lo Rousseau and 
J Herder and Fichte, and enters agra- 
rian. anarchist, antiscmitic and 
' other anti-liberal movements, creat- 

1 ing anomalous combinations, .some- 
times in open opposition to. some- 
times in an uneasy alliance with, the 
various currents of socialist and 
revolutionary thought. Sorel, whose 
hatred of democracy, the bourgeois 
republic and the rational outlook 
and liberal rallies of the intelligentsia 
was obsessive, fed this stream, in- 
directly in first, but towards the end 
of the lirsrt decode of our century. 

v '?* n,, y :in d openly until, bj 
1910, this caused a breach between 
hmi and his left-wing allies. 

Doubtless his devout upbringing, 
hu deep roots in traditional, old- 
fashioned, French provincial life, his 
unspoken hut profoundly fell patriot- 
ism plajed their part: What .seemed 
lo him the demoralization and disin- 
tegration of traditional French 
society plainly preoccupied him 
throughout his life, and intensified 
his basic xenophobia and hostility to 
those who seemed to him beyond the 
confines of the traditional culture of 
the West. His anti-intelleclualism 
and antisemitism spring from the 
same roots as those of Proudhon and 
Burris. But there was also the deci- 
sive influence of the philosophy of 
Henri Bergson. With his friend 
Pdguy, Sorel a l tended Bergson’s lec- 
tures. and like Ptfguy Was deeply and 
permanently affected. 

It was from Bergson dial he 
derived the notion, which he could 
equally well have found in the 
franeophobe German Romantics a 
century earlier, that reason was a 

conscious m ihe Jilc boil) ol indivi- 
duals and .societies. He was pro- 
foundly impressed by Bergson's doc- 
tone of (he unanalysable Shirt vital 
ine inner force that cannot be . 
rationally grasped or articulated, . 
which tii rusts its way into the empty \ 
and unknowable future, and moulds i 
both biological growth and human , 
activity. Not theoretical knowledge , 
but action, and only action, gives . 
understanding of reality. Action is . 
nut a means to prc-conecived ends, it j 


Dtirkhcim false belief., about reality. 
They are mil belief}, about anything, 
but beliefs in something— in descent 
from a common ancestor, in trans- 
forming events in a common past, 
in common trail it ions, in .shared sym- 
bols enshrined in a common lan- 
guage. above all, in symbols sancti- 
fied by religion and 'history. The 
function of myths is to bind a society, 
create a .structure governed by rules 
tmd habits, without which the indivi- 
dual may suffer from u sense of iso- 
lation and solitude, may experience 
anxiety, feel lost, which in its turn 
leadf lo lawlessness and social chaos. 
For Dark-hcim myths arc ultimately 
a utilitarian response lo a quasi- 
biological need ; lie treats their 
role as Jin empirical discovery 
of a Burkean kind, as the neces- 
sary condition for social stability. 
Sorel abhorred utilitarianism, and 
in particular the quest for social 
peace by cautious republican aca- 
demics, as an attempt to mullle the 
class war in the interests of the bour- 
geois republic. 


The pow'er of 
a myth 


For fiord, myths are something 
very different. Their function is not 
lo stabilize, but to direct energies and 
inspire action. They do this by 
embodying a dynamic vision of the 
movement of life, the more potent 
because not rational, and therefore 
not subject to criticism and refuta- 
tion by university wiseacres. A 
myth is compounded of images that 
arc " warmly coloured ”. and affect 
men not as reason does, nor educa- 
tion of the will, nor the command of 
a superior, but as ferment of the soul 
which creates enthusiasm and incites 
to action, and, if need be, turbulence. 
Myths need have no historical 
reality; ihcy direct our emotions, 
mobilize our will, give purpose to all 
that we are and do 1 and make. They 
arc, above all. not utopias. Utopias, 
from Plato onward, are descriptions 
of impossible states of affairs, fan- 
tasies in the heady of intellectuals 
remote from reality, evasion of con- 
-cielc problem^ cscapq into theory 
niicl abstraction Sorcl’s myths are 
ways ol iiafiulctnnmg relationships 
between real facts by providing men 
with a new vision of the world and 
themselves; ax when rhose who are 
converted to a new faith sec the world 
and its furniture with new eyes. A 
utopia is " the product of the intel- 
lect tial labour of theorists who. after 
observing and discussing the facts, 
seek to build a model against which 
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Ihc liberation of the producers, that 
is the workers, particularly those who 
work with their hands. The foun- 
ders of Syndicalism were right: the 
work ere must be protected against 
domination by experts and ideolo- 
gists and professors— by the 
intellectual elite of Plato* hid- 
coils dream - by what Bakunin 
(with Marx in niindj hud culled 
pedantucracy ", “Can you con- 
ceive , asked Sorel, "of anything 
more horrible than government bs 
professor*'!" In these days such 
men tend lo be, as often ns not, 
Mmrme intellectuals, or Jews with 
out a country— men who have no 
home, no hearth of their own, “ no 
ancestral tombs and relics to defend 
against the barbarians ", 

This is, of course, the .vio- 
lent rhetoric of the extreme right— 
of Dc Muistrc, of Gariyfe, of Ger- 
man nationalists, of French anii- 


man nationalists, of I W* mi . 
Drcyfti sards, of anti Semitic chauvi- 
nJSts--otf Maurras and Burris, 
Dnanont and DtfroulWe, But it fa 

also, at bm« the language * of 
Fourier and Cobbett, Proudhon and 
Bakunin, and would later be spoken 
by j Fascists and National SdcfaJists 
■and mcir literary allies in many conn- 
tries, as well as those who thunder 
against crWwl mtefi^ctUaUjuid rbpt- 


is its own policy-milker and path- 
Imder. Prediction, even if j| were 
possible, would kill it. W e have an 
inner sense 0 f what we are at, very 
different from, and incompatible 
with, the outside view, calm contem- 
plation that classifies, dissects, estab- 
lishes dear structures. The intellect 
freezes and distorts. One ca ruiot 
render movement by rest, mor time 
by space, nor the creative process by 
mechanical models, nor something 
living by something still anti dead— 
this is an old Romantic doctrine that 
Bergson revivified and developed. 
Reality must be grasped intuitively, 
by means of images, as artists con- 
ceive it, not with concepts or argu- 
ments or Cartesian reasoning. This 
plainly entered fiord's celebrated 
doctrine of the social myth which 
iilmrc gives life to social movements. 

There is another source, too 
whence the theory of myths may 
have sprung-the teachings of 
the founder of modern sociology 
Emile Durkhcim, who stood ai 
the opposite extreme from Bergson. 
Rational and sternly positivist 
he believed, like Comte, that science 
alone could answer our ques- 
tions; what science could not do, no 
other method could achieve ; he was 
implacably opposed to Bergson’s 
deep irrationalism. Durkheim, who 
became the leading ideologist of the 
Third Republic, taught that no soci- 
cty could remain stable without a 
high degree of socini solidarity be- 

ISSLlS mcn l faers; this in i <s turn 
depended on the prevalence in it of 

dominant social myths bound up with 
aMrpprmtc rituri and feremoniai; 
religjop had urthe past been by Tar 

. cement.. Myths .are; not for .] 


to measure existing societies . . . they 
are constructions which can be taken 

!St P oh C ? ’ i ;■* t ! lcir F i,rts cun he 
detached and filled into other struc- 
tures— bourgeois political economy is 
just such un artificial entity. But 
myths arc wholes perceived instan- 
taneously by ifte imagination. They 
are, m effect, political aspiration/ 
presented m the form of imaces 
made warm" by strong feeing. 

h-^ y f evea ■’ -I s , mere W °K*!» cannot, 
hitherto invisible potentialities in the 
past and present, and so drive men 
Jo concerted efforts to bring about 
their reahzatjon The effort itself 
breeds new vitality, new effort and 
militancy in an endless dynamic pro- 

S/S lr ?** n e upwards, which he 
called giving an aspect of reality 
to hopes of immediate action ” y 
fe .ipMalyplic Chri-sdian vision 
of the Second Coming chat is at hand 
s a myth of this kind— in it s iiaht 
inen accepted martyrdom. The Cal- 
in lhc renovation of 
Christianity was a virion of a new 

K not of ihi s world, but 

resign 5* **¥ be,iever « successfully 

•® dvan ? f of «ecul» hum- 
JSS- ,dea of the French Revo- 
lution. referred to with fervour at 
civic gatherings in French provincia 
towns, jives on «sa vague but ardent 
miaae that commands loyplty and 
jjtinuifates action of a particular kind 
but cannot, uny more than a hymn, 
or a flag, be translated info a speci- 
• ^,2®**’ a set of clear obiec- 

™ ^ mcn 

“fn tin image is formed 

which .constitutes a social myth." This 
is how An | Itajjan Risorgim^nto pre- 
sented itself to the followers of hfaz- - 
mi : ;« »s by means of myths that 
sociahsm can be converted into a 

Irinsi ‘ rv. ■ pAjiim 1 - -k: * i 


■y- h . c understood. Thf , 
f Jionary armies in ITT S-* 
nl by a my ft and '*«*»*{ 
is- Torecs lacked ii a „ ( , * lhe «] 
st, The Greeks lived and n'" 1 '-?' 
«- world filled with 
n- were subvened hy the Sn H? 1 
ti- after them by iSifiSfc 
lie mopolitaiLs who fltluded^S'&i 
y. The analogy with the weSS^ 
cs too patent. prcscni 1 

'j* „ ford's myth is n*na MarxUii 

! i J?? a src L l,cr affi n'ly lo The , 

« T n,st „ nNycho! °Kism of Loisi 
^ I yrrell, to wuifam J;, niCs *S 

is. ol the will, Vaihinger’s " D hiS 

ly of as if '".than with Marten 
I l^uf'he unity of theory ^ 

y i 7olk" e ? U0 . n " f,, , lhc P c ^ 

y folk - -good, simple and ttut 
- unawakened-as it is eo«S 
y. populists both radical and 

d ary. of the eternal “ real nation 
ii opposed to its corrupt or craven 
i- resent;. lives in the thought of iu 
ic ul isls- Burris's “la terre <i 
■ - nn ir t s — these a re fiord's, not ti 

helm s myths. Unsympathetic o 

might Miy the .same of the M, 
conception of the true, dialeoi 
grasped interests of the prolcL 
as opposed lo its actual “empire 
wishes, perhaps even uf the d*j 
society itself, provided that ih 
{ lines remain blurred. The fundi* 
j a n'yfh is to create “an cpioi^ 
mind fiord's insistence on ihi 
a lionalily is, perhaps. wh,il 
Lenin to dismiss him so curd)] 
contemptuously. 

What is lo be ihc mvih rf' 

' workers ? What is to raise ihq 
the state of heroic grandeur. 
the grey routine «»f their humic 
1 lives ? Something which, X 
' believes, already inspires iIuki 
. visks in the French *ynJhvh riiu| 
found their leader in the .tini.it 
’ Fe*rnund PeMouticr who h.» r^l 
: kept thorn from contantinjiM 
democratic politics- the nijiJi 
I lltc general strike. The siehi 
r general strike must not be catfa 
with the ordinary industrial ur "p 
• tical " strike which is a mere iii 
1 to extort better conditions or hfh 
wages from the masters, and ptf 
poses acquiescence in a sS 
and economic structure cmmal 
owfler and wage slave. This is 
haggling and is the very appiwKl 
the true class war. The myth if 
syndicalist general strike isawO 
the total overthrow of lhe eoll 
abominable world of calcuhw* 
profit and loss, the ireatmenti 
human beings and their i»«enl 
commodities, as material forfcwtt 
era tic manipulation, ihc world of Jl 
sory consensus and social ham 
of economic or sociological o 
no maltcr what muster they * 
who treat men as subjects 
statistical calculations, nwUn 
“ human material ”, forgetting \ 
behind such statistics there areb'i 
human beings, not so much with#, 
nuil human needs — to Sorel ibat 
not appear to mutter much— but 
moral agents able collectively tot. 
and create and mould Ihe world 
their will. 

The enemy for Sorel is nol ah 
the same : during the Dreyfus ft 
it was the nationalist demago 
with their paranoiac, Jacobin' 
of treason, their fanatical search, 
scapegoats and wicked incite*® 
the mob against the Jews 1 . »!»f 
Ihis rale. After their defeat, it « 
"countcr-church" of the 1 
lectuals, the intolerant; dehum 
ing, republican " poiitico-SCfloti* 
party, led by academic' despols, i 
in the Ecole Normal^ wh° 
ingly become the . priDctpuf '? ■ 


i ufi-wing power or status 
f^molers w societies based 
ifid competition, or else on 
C oppression of remorse- 
^rational organization. 


they are, whether they before. 


fcS°syndiailist phase-- bc ™ fratenizution. 
m in 1904, above all in the Docs violence mean more 

1,1 ^ y i .■ . f i Ail c 


f r « | , » I . itiivii nm wivivc miil I IV iwii auuir 

,n 'e OJ individual men of genius — doned: Bergson. Pcguy, Maurras, 


Russian Resolution ofI905. Hiis 7 Is oeeiLpntion of factories 


3 than “ pcc j Qily of a, ? ists - can create even Hcrvd, all rallied to the defence 1 in eni 

is. lhe of .to Republic.. Pyrin, .he 'vnr he “C, 
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buried in the pages of the more capa- 
cious histories of socialist doctrines. 
Yet his ghost, half a century later, is 
by no means laid. 

Sorel’s message 
learnt? 

fiord, like Nietzsche, preached the 
need for a new civilization of makers 
and doers, what is now Killed a coun- 
ter-culture or an al tern alive society. 
The progressive left in the nineteenth 
century believed in science und 
rational control of nature and of 


y sized in the real world. 

t function of 

fence 

weapon of the workers is vio- 
tt Although jt gives its name to 
ri best-known work, its nature 
ss mode clear. Class eun- 
it is lhe normal condition of 
k and force is contiiiiuouely 
Jagaind the producers, that is. 


The distinction betsveen force and 
violence appears to depend en- 
tirely on the character of its func- 
tion and motive. Force imposes 
chains, violence breaks them. 
Force, open or concealed, enslaves ; 
violence, always open, makes free. 
These are moral and metaphysical, 
nol empirical, concepts, fiorel is n 
moralist and his values arc rooted 
in one of the oldest or human tradi- 
tions. Thai is why Pegity listened 
lo him. and why his theses do belong 
not only lo their own times but re- 


soemlogy of history as a drama in Fascism and, . perhaps under the in- 
which the protagonists are classes fluence of Pareto, und Croce's initial 
generated 'by the growth of prod lie- pru-Fascisl moment, pronounced 
twe 'forces, a doctrine for which he Mussolini a “ political genius ’’.Lenin 
claim.s objective validity, excited him fat more. He saw him 

us a bold and realistic rejuvenator of 
* , n socialism, the greatest socialist 

A search tor new thinker .Since Marx, who had roused 

xx zv». vii mi ww , he Rllssi . m muviCs im C pi c p] iinC 

C haiTI D1011S of revolutionary feeling, l.cnin was 

F Peter tile Great or Robespierre, 

T he effect of Sorcl's doctrine upon Trotsky was St Just : their concept 
the revolutionary syndicalist move- lb e Soviets seemed to him pure 
incut was minimal. He wrote articles syndicalism : he look it ;it its face 
in journals, collaborated with vtlluc - « s he slid.* perhaps, Musso- 
Laiiardclla. nct.*s:illc and PHauv lini's denunciation ill 1920 of “ all 


in journals, collaborated with vtlluc - « s h ‘ ; 4|| U.* perhaps, Musso- 
l.a garde Me. Dclesalle and Pdgny, hni's denunciation in 1920 or “ till 
offered homage to Fernand Pellon- stales, past, present, and luturc 
tier -.nil miked and lerinred in He applauded the Bolsheviks' eon- 


iltrs, by the exploiters. Force ,; iin Hieit freshness. 


not necessarily consist in 
coercion, but in control and 


Rousseau. Fichte. PiousHton. Flau- 
bert. are Sorcl's truest modern ances- 


tor. and talked and lectured lo 
groups of admirers in Paris. Bn', 
when Griff tie Hies, the ^ irony CM per- 
sonality since Pellouticr among the 


mb'/ means or in-slitulions UKs \ :is ; , s Marx the destroyer s>IK ! k ' ; ' li ' ls l ' * i,s ;,s,: f. d ." 1 h t ^j ier ll "’ 

Xdietlierby design or not, have l)f r:i iioiu.li/:.li«>ns. Ihc preacltu vTimdre “ P W1 iv- hmi 

Mnr\ :inr ihi< { kpid ... . fMt-X.ilKlri. UU 111.1 s . -iiilLl v\.in illlll- 


.^■ntiiiLT uy ucsign or miii, nave l>( - r:i tiunali/:.li..ns. the preacher 

ihc possessing class This revolution : nol M arx the social scicn- 
r*w* be resisted. To rcriM livl ; l ‘ htf h^tirical delermimst, the 
sb) force is likely lo result as in iHl ? wr l,f Programmes f«»r a [rolili- 
wol the Jacobin revolution, in ch1 l,1,,,vcmcnl - 1,1,0 prac4ical coiNpira- 


sc4r<what he most despised in others 
— ton intellectual, loo .-opliisiicnied. 


tempi for democracy, and, still more, 
their ferocious altitude to the intel- 
lectuals. He declared that ihe mount- 
ing terror of the Bolshevik parly was 
less harmful than the force which it 
was designed lo repress; in any case 
ii Was probably the fault of its Jewish 
members. He incited his eyes from 


ion remote from the reality of 'bs’ strengthening nl 


rising of one yoke by another. L r 

u&ation of -new masters for The doctrine of myths and its 
f&m]iiist 'putsch could lead enroll. uy, ihc cmpli.i.u-. mi ihc 
coercion by the slate— the power of the Irrational fn 
Jiriip of ihc proletariat, per- human thought and action, is 
ijnen by its own representatives, a consequence of the modern 
successor lo the dictatorship of scientific movement, and the appli- 
Dogmatic revolutionaries cation of scientific categories 
Meomc oppressive tyrants : and methods to Lhe behaviour of 

P L <ne is common to Sorel and men. The relatively simple models 
J^rcnists. Camus revived it in of human nature which underlie the 
with Sartre. Force, by central ideas of social and political 
p"w. represses; violence, philosophers until quite far into the 
N against it, liberates. Only nineteenth century were gradually 
.-■tdling fear in the capitalists can being superseded by an increasingly 
'jorkers break their power, the complicated and unstable picture as 
‘tserted against them. new and disturbing hypotheses about 


The doctrine of myths and its 
cnroll.il}, the cmpli.i.ON ou 1 1 ic 
power of the Irrational fn 

human thought and action, is 

a consequence of the modern 
scientific movement, and the appli- 
cation of scientific categories 

and methods to Lhe behaviour of 
men. The relatively simple models 


the workers' lives. He looked 
for biblical or Homeric hcrne> 
capable of ihe cpic spirit and was 
constantly disappointed. During the 
lUi'jHi- k.r.k. tic dciiouiKCil tin. .itili - 
Drey fusii rds who seemed to him to 
stand for lies, injustice, and unscru- 
pulous demagoguery. But after the 
Dreyfiisards had won. he was in turn 
disgusted by the ignoble political 
manoeuvring, cynicism and dissimu- 
lation of the friends of the' people. 
Jaurcs’s humanity and eloquence 
seemed to him mere self-interested 
demagoguery, democratic clap-trap, 


noernls. The theory of convergence 
inform^ us I hat societies on both .sides 
of the Iron Curtain are conditioned 
by similar Torccs in all essential res- 
pects. whatever the differences in 
kind or degree of individual liberty 
enjoyed by their members. 

This is the kind of order — demo- 
cracy both real and sham— based on 
respect for blueprints and specialists, 
that Sore] most deeply feared ami 
detested, A society of consumer 
without authentic moral values nf 
their own, sunk in vulgarity and 
boredom in the midst of mounting 
affluence, blind lo sublimity and 
moral grandeur, bureaucratic 
organization ol human lives — in the 
light of what he called Iti pciitt' st i- 
riiii'. positivist application of ijuasi- 
scicnlific rules to society— all 
this lie despised and hated. Who 
would revolt against it ? T he workers 
had not fulfilled hu expectation/. 
They failed to respond io his trumpet 
calls; they continued lo be preoccu- 
pied wait their material needs; 
their mode of life remained liopc- 
levily .similar t-* that of the pvlite- 
boitigenisie. nits* slay to be ilie ni iitt 
recruiting- u round of Fascism, a class 

‘.dilvli '••“id u.J.O\led a ll-.v 


apparatus, and would not speak of their mode *»l life remained hopc- 
Russia as a socialist slate, since this Ic%dy .similar t-* that *»f the petite- 
concept seemed lo him. as it had botugeoisic. one slay to be lltc m tin 
seemed to Marx, a blatant contra- recruiting -ground of 1 ascism. a c1as< 
in Win.-. vdiivli '•..‘o.-l iwg.o\\sd .» \\.v jSs-als-.t 

To use the state as a weapon retiree trf mdrai ~doff ranTTfiTiTTo tTT FTF 
against the bourgeoisie was, lie died a disappointed man. 
declared, like " Gribouille who threw Ycl, if he were alive today, the 
himself into the water to avoid get- wave of radical unrest could scarcely 


ting wet in Ihe rain He still thought 
well of Mussolini, but he -thought 
betfer of Lenin lo whom he wrote 
a passionate paean. By this lime few 
listened to him; he was living in 
solitude and poverty— he had 


,3 


nan violence : not aggression, 
glance. Violence is the sink- 
l,,. ?* c h-iins, the prelude iv» 
c Mum. It niay he possible to 
national existence, bet- 
tS™ conditions, a higher 


which men arc determined by non- 
rational factors, some of them 
refracted in highly misleading ways 
in men’s consciousness, directed 


dust in the workers' eyes, no better invested too much ol his properly in 
than Zola's rodomontades, or the Tsarist and Austrian bonds. His 
silver -periods of Anatole France, or death a few weeks before Mussolini s 
betrnyuk by nten in whom lie had march on Rome, passed unnoticed, 
once put his trust— Millcrand, His Iasi uttered word is said to have 

Viviani, and worst of all Aristide be en ‘‘Napoleon . . . . 

Briand, the fervent champion of the ^ l . w ? heroes of his declining 

sener,.! ..trike, ITZZFWZSiSS. ‘ iSEfiS 


have failed lo excite him. Like Fanon 
and rtie Black Panthers, he believed 
that the in suited and the oppressed 
can find themselves and acquire self- 
identity and human dignity by 
acts of revolutionary violence. To 
intimidate the cowardly bourgeoisie 
[or, in Fanon’s case, imperialist mas- 
ters) by audacious acts of defiance. 


‘•oners break their power, the complicated and unstable picture as ‘ march on Rome passed unnoticed, though -Sorel did not favour terrorism 

onted against then! new end disturbing hypolheses about > men ta i-J-n be to ul leredno'rS h «. d to tan orsXingc, is in mne irilh. his feeling 

indeed is the .iwtinn s P rin B s of acl,on wcre i,u y ,,n . cci1 ?"*? - pllt . TT been “Niioolcon . . and his rhetoric. Che Guevara's or 

violence- not by psychologists and anthropologists. Viviuni. imd worst of *11 ton d of the two heroes of his declining Fanon's concern about poverty, suf- 

'^ V^cnJe isXS’ Tto rise uf doctrines, according to Bnand the fervent champion of the Of fering und inequality was not at the 

of cJns S "p Z£t wh - idl ""'I arC t,C[C1 ' mincd f by £ gCn ° ral Sl ‘ - Krel h Sf ^peSlibli^ntetiectuai centre of Sorel’s moral visioa; hut 

Nion. It may .be Sossiblo to r ' A l l0n \ il , . rilc L‘-^'i. S He continued to iive quietly in ancestry, claimed him as a spiritual they would have fulfilled his 

hmoreTiitionidexiScncc^ hot refracted ui highly misleading ways Boirlogtie-sur-Seine. For ten years, fa . lhQr . Fascist propaganda found ideal ol ! revolutionary pride, of a will 

h ^rial conditions a bidrer in n ? cn s ™nmousness, direeted until ] 9 12, he took the tram -to useful ammunition in Sorcl's writ- moved by absolute moral values. 

^«l of [ivi n J security even aUcntion . , ° ncl . llt ! s ° cm and 0 p iliti “Bend Bergson’s lectures, and on j ngs , t h e mockery of iiberal The idea of repressive tolerance, 

^for the workers the nnor the ca * P™ ct,ec t , rue fJSS/Sf Thursdays came to the gatherings in democracy, the violent anli-inlellec- the belief that toleration of an order 

M without violenco^^i The condK'onfc. which only sctenllfK in- the omces of pdguy's Colliers tie la i ua |j un the appeal to the power of that inhibits "epic” stales of mind 

^ of |if c iriSvenriiim 1 Sc vcstigution can uncover and which Qllhlzaine which he dominated. i r . ra tl 0 nni forces, the calls to activism, is itself a form of repression, echoes 

f of creative oowerf retura severciy limit the m i of fi^ wili or he delivered those vast mono- violence, conflict as such, aU this his own doctrine exactly. The wo- 

simpl[ciri P tn thn !i h I f cwn muko it vanish Hltoge tor. The | ogl j CSt ntoout politics and economics, fed Fascist streams'. Sorel was no Marxist dialectic according to whidi 

the Old Tesra ment mrhc naturalistic approach had I to -effect dnssicail and Christian culture, art more ft Fftsc5s , , han Proudhon, but oil Institutions and even doctrines are 

the early ° f playing down tto role o f f° DSC ^H s and literature which dazzled his dh- his glorification of action, honour, frozen forma of, and therefore 

bilk's Jw(S of the F^^i by wiuch be nctors ms- cjples H e drew on a vast store of defiance, his deep hatred of demo- obstacles to. the ever : flowing, eyer- 

: ®QHaiy umties— thic F ^nni ,llkenly .^PP^ 1 Sivflted unsystematic reading; but yflhat Jin- CTacy aud cqil . l ]i(y l his contempt ft>r creative, human praxis, a kind ofper- 

.^med bu appeared to others, lo be motivated. ^ ^ his listener? memories were aj| liberals ns Jews. are. like manem revolution, might have 

*»• persuasion, witihout Time* mav wrI have been among the Maho/inv«o . PSmw- its. « .. • i i _ » .'.IS— In Kim MWl if lip hnH limterw 


ingly become tfte..princiP“* * 
of his fury. T^e,.geneniLdn tf ■ 
the climax of mounting ijruMin 1 ^ 

*' violence ”, when, in an net “ ^ 
centra ted collective will, the M'W 
in one concerted move. 
factories and workshops, secw l 
the Aventine, and then ari«^^ 
man and hifUct; a total,' crusgjfe^ 
raanent, " Napo^pnic 
the accursed , system 
them Into DurgWimi J 
eompartmenft J nnd | 


^forct from tlie assumes 


with the syndicalists 


u,. neizountion. to uicui»ei»« t — r - 

^Presupposing a common pro tamo, open to coniviclion hy 
A 0 "' 0 workers and can- rational argument in re J chin 8, the h ^ 
riar 1 denies ft© reality of decisions. The penetration oi ! the 
rif: Marx, too, talked about “ disguises " of concealed factors-- 
revolution to purify the psychological, .economic, flnthropo- 


iriii fr „ °™“ on to purify the 
a 53 *.he filth of Che bid 
a ' [ ^° r new. 


*a sboW« , J , LW rae new - 

% [ ( be Cleansing storm 2 unaiuI "^ , ,„“^ 

. Pfoudhon and human na ure, 
•iJTO-Id simiiarlv theorists from -I 


so often uMributed to the - Bofa bohemia nfcm., ' lhe. lit** Of 


. sheviks. may y'ct -become the battie- 
cry or The entire world prolelmiat.” , 


imposed harriers, ’as ‘ Synlptbrtis . of ; 
sdr- Indul gen^ and decadence.- » : c 


it paradoxes, Pdguy lis- Proudhon’s brand of socialism, ni>t seemcd tohim.evenifhehaduniJer- 
•ntiy to le ptr* SoreU but U nrelnled to ihelnnguiigc RndThoiigfU stood the dark words of Hegelian 
wlten Sorel; disillusioned of FnsCism and National Socialism ; Marxism, mere incitement to ; 
-ndieailists who had gone n6r djd closest followers fail to anarchy. The metaphysics of; tile 
jf all workers into the note [hJ s The jdcologicnl lmk School of Frankfurt, and of Lukdra, , 
social democracy, began f his views with what is common would -surely have been roundly 
new -paladins against poll- (o romnn ii c Bolshevism. and fieft-wieg condemned by hhii aS the faiest 


light 

“ merChpnts, • 

: -dans ’^thp L rpiserabfa.criW Mf 
masters - ofi tb? cagitaurt ., 
their mereenari^, J 
.from the^ranks. 
absorbed '.Mto • nr v,^ 

careerists and; sorial 


; If in similarly apoca- '^orists trom - : 

„ men. from dc- fro <? P? litlwl . a . r JfW 

e'AlP S mo» pv-iitoj -t -rddre' delerininislic q 
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have denounced Uicir rico- 
primitivisni, the Rousscauian belief 
[Jiiil poverty and roughness are closer 
to nature than austerity and civilized 
habits, and therefore more authentic 
ami morally pure. He regarded this as 
false and stupid, and attacked it 
all his life. Rut the present stale of 
Western society would have seemed 
lo him a confirmation of Vico's pro- 
phecy of social di^in'togr.Mion as a 


f treludc to a second barbarism, fnl- 
owed by a new, wore virile civiliza- 
tion, a new beginning in which men 
would again be simple, pious and 
severe. Barbarism did not frighten 
him. 

He might have found reasons for 
acclaiming the Chinese Cultural 
Revolution. ” If socialism conics to 
grief ”, lie once observed, ** it will 
evidently be in the same way as 
Protestantism, because it wiJi he 
alarmed at its own barbarity ”, with 
the implication that it must not stop 
but plunge on - barbarism is, after 
all, an antidote to decay. This is 
instinctively believed by all those 
today who have opted out of a wicked 
society, as Sorel. who admired the 
early Christians for their renuncia- 
tion, so ardently wished the workers 
to do. 

Hill the strongest single link with 
the revolutionary movements of our 
day is his unyielding emphasis on (he 
will, He believed in absolute moral 
oatds that arc independent of nny dia- 
IcclicaJ or other historical pattern, 
and in the possibility, in conditions 
which men can themselves create, of 
realizing these ends by the concerted 
power of the free ami deliberate col- 
lective will. litis, rather Ilian a 
sense of the unalterable timetable of 
historical determinism, is the mood ; 
of ihc majority of the .rebels, political 


i- and cultural, of the pa«l two decades, 
f Those who join revolutionary 
r organizations, and those who aban- 
i don them, are more often moved by 
r mitral indignation with the hypocrisy 
' or inhumanity of die regime under 
I which they live for alternatively 
f with similar vices in the revolutionary 
I parly which, disillusioned, they 
■ leave). Ilian by a niela physical theory 
i of history— of social change— by 
which they do not wish lo be left 
behind. The reaction is moral 
[ more Limn intellectual, of will 
rather than reason ; such men 
are against the prevailing system 
because it is unjust or bestial 
rather Lhun irrational or obsolescent. 
More than seventy years ago Eduard 
Bernstein had complained that 
Marxism failed to provide an accept- 
able view of the ends of life, and 
preached the uni vers ill vu-lucs of the 
neo-Kan l ians. .So did Karl Licb- 
knccfit. win* could not he accused 
of lack of revolutionary passion. This 
is Inr closer to SoreJ's posit inn, and 
connects him with modern revolu- 
tionary protest. 

Yet, of cinir.se, this anti-rational- 
ism was, lu .some degree, self-refut- 
ing. lie knew that if faith in reason 
is delusive, ii is only by the use of 
rational met hods, by knowledge and 
self-knowledge and mlion.nl interpre- 
tation nf the facts of history or psy- 
chology or social behaviour, that 
this could be discovered and estab- 
lished. He did not wish lo slop 
invention and technology ; he was no 
Luddite, he knew that in break 
machines is lo perpetuate ignorance, 
scarcity and poverty. He might have 
admitted that the remedies offered 
by rhe modern insurgents are delu- 
sions ; but this would not have 
Troubled him. He proposed no speci- i 


. lie economic or social policies. Like 
r Hegel’s opponents in posl-Nnpoleo- 
nic Germany he appealed to love, 
solidarity, community; this, in due 
course, offered sustenance to “ extra* 
parliamentary " oppositions both of 
the right and of the left. If Fanon.or 
(he Black militants, or the revolution- 
ary students were not healers, he 
might have recognized them as Ihc 
disease itself. This is what Herzen 
s;i id about himself and the Nihilists 
of his own generation. His lifelong 
effort to identify and distinguish 
the pure from the impure, the 
physicians from Ihc patients, the 
heroic few who should be the saviours 
of society— workers, or radical 
nationalists, or Fascists, or Bol- 
.sJtcviks— ended in failure. Would he 
have tried lo find them in colonial 
peoples, or Black Americans or 
students mysteriously uncontamin- 
iilcd by the false values of their 
society ? We cannot (ell. At any rate, 
the dangers of which he spoke were, 
and are, real. Recent events have 
shown that bis diagnosis of the 
malaise is anything but obsolete. 

He was almost everything that lie 
so vehemently denounced, an alie- 
nated intellectual, a sulitary thinker 
isolated from men of action who 
achieved no relationship with the 
workers and never became a mem- 
ber of any vigorous, cooperative 
group nf producers. He, whose 
symbol of creation was the cut 
stone, the chiselled marble, was 
productive only of words He be- 
lieved implicitly jn family life and 
for twenty-five years had none, The 
apostle of action felt at home only 
in bookshops, among purveyors of 
words, talkers cm off, ;is he had 
always been, from Lhe life nf workers 
and art isls ; lie remained eccen- 


tric, egocentric, an outsider of out- 
siders. It is an irony that, one may 
be sure, could scarcely have escaped 
him. 

No monument to him exists. Ten 
years after his death, so Daniel 
Hnlivy tells us. Roll and Marcel, the 
director or the Bibliolhique Nation- 
ale in Paris, came to him with an odd 
story. He had recently met the am- 
bassador of Fascist Maly who in- 
formed hint that his government had 
learnt (hat Sorels grave was in stale 
of disrepair, and that his government 
was prepared to pul up a monument 
to the eminent thinker. Soon after 
this, the ambassador of the USSR 
approached him with an identical 
proposal on behalf of the Soviet 
government, Ha levy said that he 
would got in touch with SoreJ’s 
family. After a long* delay he re- 
ceived a communication which said 
the family regarded the grave as its 
own private affair and that of 
no one else. Huldvv was delighted, 
The message was dry. brusque and 
final. It might have been sent by 
Sorel himself. 

The prophet of concerted collective 
action, of pragmatic approaches, 
prized only absolute values, total 
independence. He was to be the 
modern Diogenes bent on exploding 
the most sacred dogmas and 
respected beliefs of all the establish- 
ments of his enlightened age. Sore! 
is still worth reading. The world 
about and against which he Was 
writing might be our own. Whether 
lie is. as he wished to be. “ serious, 
formidable, sublime ”, or. as often as 
not, perverse, dogmatic and obsessed, 
with all the moral fury of perpetual 
youth land this fiery, not wholly 
adult, outraged feeling may in part 
account for his affinity with young 
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LLEWELLYN WOODWARD : 

British Foreign Policy in the Second 
World War 
Volume li 

The second volume of Llewellyn 
Woodward's magisterial contribution 
to the history of the Second World 
War comes out more than ten years 
after it was completed, and nearly 
thirty years after the events described 
in it. At this rate the lust of the 
five volumes may well be overtaken 
by the researches of less privileged 
historians, since the long start which 
Woodward was given by the fifty- 
year rule, as an official (historian, has 
since been cut by twenty years. Hut 
although it is a pity that publication 
of his work has been so long delayed 
by considerations of policy, there are 
several good reasons why it will never 
be entirely superseded. One is that 
an abridged version of the complete 
work was published in 1962, which 
was a masterpiece in its own right 
Another is rhat it was Woodward s 
declared intention from the first lo 
describe British foreign policy on the 
basis of materials available at the 
lime, not to criticize it with the bene- 
fit of after-knowledge. I .a ter his- 
torians will write perhaps more 
critical hut not more authoritative 
accounts. 

During the interval between the 
completion of the original work and 
Woodward s death, there were ccr- 
tainly a number of tern (Rat ions to 
amplify the record on the basis of 
later publications. Generally, but 
not invariably, these were rightly 
resisted, oil the ground that what 
was not known in the Foreign Office 
at the time is not relevant to a work 
of this kind. Sometime* it may be . 
regretted. Woudward refers,' toi 
example, to the difficulty of assess- 
ing the outcome of the Tehran Con- 
ference in 1 94.3 in the absence of 
douiiuentary evidence on the Rtw- 
giaii .side. Although there has never 
been as complete a disclosure of 
documents by (he -Soviet government 
as in this country and the United 
Slates, there has in Fact been some 
highly selective publication in the 
past decade of Russian records of 
several allied conferences, including 
Tehran. These m least show how easy 
it was for suspicious allies (o uo away 
from such conferences with different 


Relations with the Soviet Union 
naturally dominate the present vol- 
ume, which opens in t-he middle of 
1941 and ends at the end o'f 1943. The 

from Hie Western allies, the need fur 
a second front in Europe, the recog- 
nitirni of .satisfactory -frontiers for 
the Soviet Union, and especially the 
settlement of Russo -Polish disputes. 
It is interesting to observe the order 
ot priority of these mattery, in Stnlin’s 
nund as re Reeled in the Foreign Office 
records. Being evidently no le.ss con- 
fident than Churchill of ultimate vic- 
tory, even at a Lime when both Mos- 
cow and Leningrad scented lo be 
about to fall to the enemy, he was 
determined from the first to extract 
postwar concessions front his allies. 
When Eden went lo M or cow in Dec- 
ember, 1941, the subject to which , 
Stalin unexpectedly reverted again 
and again was the Soviet govern- 
ment's right to retain possession of 
the Baltic states after the war. A 
long extract from (he record of (he 
conversations shows vividly the bru- 
tal, repetitive technique by which 
Stahn insisted on getting hir. own 
way. even to the point of refusing to 
sign a treaty or alliance until this one 
point was finally settled. Equally 
revealing is the fact that Eden was 
quite taken by surprise. It is dear 
"JJ. 1 " c was inadequately briefed, for 
which the blame must rest on that 
ma-4 idiosyncratic of ambassadors. 

St a fiord Cripps. 

Oripps was an example of n vvar- 
tkne fashion which seriously affected 
the conduct of British diplomacy, 
some! Ernes for hcltcr and sometimes 
for worse. This was the practice of 
making political appointments to im- 
portant ambassadorial posts. In purl 
the reason lay in Churchill’s personal 
distrust of professional diplomatists, 
there was also ilio more presentable 
reason that u different style of dip- 
pomney was needed in dealing 
d reetjy with powerful personalities 
like Mann and Roosevelt, or with 
military commanders like 1 Risen- 
hower. Sometimes there was also a 
lawt desire to remove from the scene 
a politician whom events had dis- 
credited, like Halifax or Hoare, with- 
out actual disgrace. (Halifax, ft is 
worth recalling, was considered for 
the Washington Embassy only after 
Lloyd George b ’ 


of Harold Macmillan in Algiers. Lor 
the most part, however, they handi- 
capped rather than advanced British 
diplomacy. The opportunity which 
- ItlU. voliiny. offers -i.i u pmov e 
r ripps s performance in Mmcinir with 
kraigics *■* lokyo, tor example, is 
greatly lo the advantage of the latter 
as a professional diplomatist over the 
former as a left-wing politician sup- 
posedly sharing the ideology of his 
hosts. 

Apart from Anglo -Soviet relations, 
the main themes of the second 
volume are the entry of Japan into 
Inc war and the elimination from it 
or Italy ; the emergence of the 
i « Sf !f C i a, . l rel:iti °nxhip ” with the 
united States, embodied in the dis- 
cussions leading up to the Atlantic 
Charter and the United Nations ; and 
the corresponding emergence of a 
special confusion in relations with the 
■ll The Problems of dealing 
with the kaleidoscope of French oer- 
sonabties— i Pdliiin, Darlan, dc Gaulle, 
(jiraud in particular— were by far the 

ISFi.??*?*. 1 * even in :t Period 
which bristled with difficulties ; they 


occupy five chapters out of seven- 
teen. in contrast with only three on 
the far more important issues of the 
I'iir East. iThc fault lies with the 
French, not with the author.) It also 
needs lo he borne m rtifntl that Allied 
policy in ihc Mediterranean was 
bedevilled at the same lime with 
other critical problems besides those 
of Vichy. North Africa, and Hie Free 
French : not only the impending col- 
lapse of Italy, but also acute crises 
m relations with the Resistance in 
Yugoslavia and Greece. The latter 
do not appear at all in the present 
volume, though the abridged version 
brings out very elcarly the juxtaposi- 
tion and interpenetration of all these 
disturbing events. 

A problem that is common to 
every volume of such a large-scale 
work is here apparent. The relevant 
time-scale is widely different in dif- 
ferent theatres of the war. While the 
mam series of events in Volume Two 
spreads from June. 1941 to Decom- 
ur* some chapters unavoid- 

ably begin earlier or continue later : 
that on the Far East begins in 1 939, 


that on lhe consequent da 
Italian surrender ends in Jure. 

It is not easy lor the hiMLn 
clarify the impact of sinuituaj 
difficulties on harassed pulkj'foM 
when they arc thus splii up in 
ate volumes. The problem i- 
and was more effectively suhtdiij 
single-volume abridgement. Tin 
era! reader would he well aJv 
have that abridgement read)’ to 
as .supporting background 
studying the widely-spaced w!JB 
of the more detailed wort. Ns® 
warning nor commendation wlj 
needed by professional hidorwfl 
Llewellyn Woodward’s repuj^j 
will suffice. Perhaps one W 
may be mentioned which will m 
in the mind of every reader; ill 
or revived conviction of ih«pq 
ness of Churchill, the one tWj 
never fell below the level of 
In the preface lo his abridged w I 
Woodward paid a deserved Wj 
to Churchill as historian « w*| 
Prime Minister. He would 
made short work of posthumflM 
tractors. \ 
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*jlinchestcf University Press. 


local editors who squirm 
iy hear their Member of 
‘3 extolling the virtues of 
ajflcial, as against the national, 
Jibey know this is done because 
riuoal newspapers have no 
fcfined sector of constituency 
realize that they do havo 
« over their Fleet Street 
[They nrc nearer to their 
. They can serve their com- 
oore directly. In many eases 
a makes reading of the local 
^obligatory. One would 
£5 and announcements, to 

jcdvanlagc. if one did not. 
; height of the India-Pnkistnn 
« local newspaper’s banner 
bittross the whole of the front 
ad “Infertility of Cows Caus- 
■xm ”, Smile nt the sense of 
sHonc may, the fact is that 
K«of news was more impor- 
3 dK paper’s rcadere than any- 
jSi was happening in the East. 

c « many local newspapers 
tome of lhc old-fashioned 
,'slic virtues, tlie mistake is 
ride of regarding the provin- 
i^ssasa whole as essentially 
-■jiog. In fact a ease can be 
tni! that it has changed more 
past fifty years than the 
eJprcss has done. The Daily 
id today is not so distant from 
AM paper as the Manchester 
teAflMOf 1971 is from the 
a w Eiffliii/? News of 1921. 
1)1^ is continuing. And the 
id service — even though it bo 
ill the parish pump— lo cntcr- 
■ciuill being higher in the local 
cnlunil is in the national ones, 
ttrocan be of more practical 
F/ttio the community. News- 
too often considered in 
iNlheir influence on politics 
-■a:’ the part they play m 
il-ag is often greater. 

■iflriliih obsession with rccon- 
1 vie loo often leads lo studies 
:<l, Nper change being con- 


cerned with ownership. Ian Jackson 
confesses at the outset of The Pro- 
vincial Press ami the Community 
that 

the idea for a specialised study of the 
evening uml weekly regional Press first 
suggested itself in 1463. ot a time when 
evening newspapers of Birmingham, 
Leeds. Leicester Manchester and Not- 
tingham were being closed down or 
merged in a general rationalisation of 
the few remaining competitive situa- 
tions. 

lu so far as ownership leads to mono- 
poly It U important ; otherwise, out- 
side London, the editor of a news- 
paper has been, and is. of nn»rc .sig- 
nificance than its owner. (In this 
connexion it is disturbing to be told 
that “ at least eight of the sixteen 
newspapers sampled in chapters 5 
and 7 have seen n change of editor 
since 1966”.) Mr Jackson wisely puts 
his focusing glass over a much wider 
nrca. Treatment or news, editorial 
content and influence, political par- 
tisanship. regard for culture, reader 
participation, advertising, display, 
arc all covered. 

The greatest change in the provin- 
cial press began at the outset of the 
fifty years already mentioned, ft was 
heralded by the decline of the 
Liberal morning newspapers outside 
London in the years immediately 
after the First World War. What, 
during the war years, let! to its hap- 
pening no one knows. The artificial 
economic* of wartime publishing 
lead to almost every newspaper 
making a profit. Too much adver- 
tising bids for loo lilLlc space. The 
rentier is asked— and in the national 
interest is willing— to pay more Tor 
his paper and to receive only a frac- 
tion of what he got before. When 
restrictions were swept away in 19|9 
and the fierce wind of competition 
was let loose, it was the provincial 
moraine newspapers that were found 
to be tnc shorn lambs. Many suc- 
cumbed With 1 hem wen* n pro. 
occupation with politics, . lhe pro- 
vincial evening newspapers that 
prospered made other interests para- 
mount. Today, while, a.s Mr Jack- 
son xays, a partisan paper can in 
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Eurocentrism will not do 
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PAUL STREETEN and 
HUGH CORBET (Editors) : 

Cftinniomwiildi Policy in n Global 
L011 (ext 

232pp. Cass. £3.25. 

TV* the question. What meaning has 
he Commonwealth in modern condi- 

ra°t?nn ? 3 ‘i many pCOp !_ e CRn Produce no 
rational answer. They see the Com- 

in terms of a kind 
Of watered-down empire, or as an 

. lv n JJ ,V .u 10 somethin 8 else (usti- 
MartetV n, ° nient ’ lhe Common 
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example, Lionel Gelbcr comments 
mat Britain, as the hub of an 
oceanic system, needs, as land 
powers do not, a network of over- 
seas connexions, and remarks that 
these are incompatible . . . with 
membership in l)hp Common Market 
because what the latter demands . . . 
is economic and political unifica- 
tion . 

In general, the message conveyed 
by these essays is not opposition to 

SE l '" ks with Europe. Rather, it 
s that the attempt to get into Europe 
has been allowed to obscure, and put 
™ k ‘ w . hat should be the comple- 
mentury benefits of the Common- 
35 connexion. In Hugh Corbet’s 
!l°r In h,s cha P te r on commercial 

reiniSSI? 1 ? w . nd . Commonwealth 
retatioris, • exclusively Eurocentric 
policies are not in accord, with Bri- 
?r,- S ^. 0i ; i' v ‘ dc l5*«ests and capa- ■ 
iTTn'w mvh QS ** auI Streeten puts 

aqe, 
iqiis 
an 
th 


and her position ani| jnletfi® j 
Western Europe 
Unfortunately, as MichaclJ kfj 
shows in the final chapter, w n 

r.i» rnmmrtnvvmilln COw 1 *^ 


tiHlion witn turopc w ^ 

Government has. been B 

that it bos involved 
unnecessarily, real advaataf _• v 

Neglect of Cominonttfal^i lljjj 
Britain Is sometimes 
■•realism”, but it is not 
wantonly to abandon 

yssftjm 


ul iwaiuiu ; 
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. However. ^ 
with, thfe views 
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Press 

1 Runnymede Trust. 50p. 

B > useful collection of four 
s C'fn to conferences by Jour- 
i would think of them- 
^ be thought of — as honest 
aj-minded men on questions 
“(nations. One’s first reaction 
,J wlon that there should be, 
P 1 local and nntionnl 
fS,® thc British press, men 
» stock of their 
I , n possible escalation 
^ cmcn t Jones, 

\ ®fw/winjp/on Express 
fig p «er Harland of the 

hw£ l S* kmid A have 

4E !? more than average 
SL° Usa race issues to 
; and Harold Evans 
«i £, Y S of the Sunday 
a wee kend 
if racial scene 

*<ry Ljfl not , b een perfect, 

rick C donc far more 
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il dJL men are taking the 
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principles. 
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selves to the facts. Nothing could 
be more unrealistic than to expect the 
newspaper business to employ edi- 
tors and expect them to act as Sturdily 
School teachers. Nor collIJ there be 
unything more lethal in Britain’s 
racial situation than a judiciously 
chosen fact out of context. The 
problem, as Mr Evans realizes, is for 
the editor to go bevond mere im- 
partiality and neutrality to that far 
more difficult to define virtue— 
objeotivity. 

Mr Young comes nearest to the 
heart of the matter after a careful 
study of the way in which the press 
handled the business of the East 
African Asians. He shows that, had 
the press been equipped and willing, 
it might well have got some worth- 
while facts of Its own to set against 
those which racialists were using to 


some place* do well, most provincial 
evening newspapers not only occupy 
a middle ground " in news, they 
also adopt n neutral, or near neutral 
position in politics, to avoid the risk 
of alienating readers so that they cun 
secure maximum sales. 

The disappearance of committed 
parly newspapers in the provinces is 
not all loss. With vigorous editors 
Lhcre is more chance of issues being 
rationally, instead of emotionally, 
considered. Ye l the monopoly posi- 
tion is not a healthy one. It has led 
to the old radical newspaper becom- 
ing almost extinct. Mr Jackson 
rightly wishes Tor a return to com- 
petition. The wiser editors and 
managers also know it would be 
better for themselves in the long run 
as well as for the community. Adver- 
tisers’ and readers’ habits being what 
they arc — Mr Jackson sets them out 
succinctly— the economics of modern 
newspaper production do not allow 
many “ second ’’ newspapers a 
chance. 


Mr Jackson’s analysis of the 
reader's influence on local news- 
papers— more individually effective 
than it can be on national news, 
papers— is encouraging. ” The 
dominant editorial assumption ”, he 
concludes. “ is that readerships arc 
now moving— albeit very slowly — in 
the direction of greater seriousness 
of outlook.” Editors claim they are 
doing what they can to accelerate 
the movement. If they are to be 
successful they have to lead all across 
the board. The strength of most pro- 
vincial newspapers is that they are 
family newspapers. Life is not all 
public affairs. Most editors acknow- 
ledge that a full life also includes 
cultural interests. In spile of this, 
many provincial newspapers have 
here lost ground. Tables of column 
inches devoted to these interests are 
no guide. The coverage of literature 
und the other arts was belter in con- 
ic o' :inj in l I k qn.ilil, ..>f il, v. lilln^ 
between the wars than it is today, it 
is a pity Mr Jackson could not have 
analysed book -reviewing with the 
same thoroughness he has given to 
local news and crime stories. 


terrify the Home Office. But far 
more important than this, he shows 
that there are no such things as mere 
fads. Each fact has its context, and 
unless the journalist has the educa- 
tion and background understanding 
of Lhe problem he is dealing with, 
he will fill in the connecting lines 
between facts with the first, if not the 
most popular, ideology which comes 
to hnnd. 

Race and the Press should be valu- 
able in starting argument among 
journalists rather than closing it. Best 
of all, it might encourage some of 
them to go beyond the opportunist 
empiricism in which most of them 
are trained and really try to learn 
something nbout the concepts and 
theories and comparisons which 
atone wifi enable them to attain 
something approaching objectivity. 


Short commons 


CECIL H. KING* 

Without Fear or Favour 

246pp, Sidgwick £\nd Jackso n. £2.75. 

rhis handsomely produced book has 
rather , the air of a rte|, man s docu- 
ment, file. a touch mbre Sumptuous 
than the contents warrant,. There,™®. 

bits frpm 1 new8papere.,ibagannes; 9nd 

broadcasts, ■ fragments W tJuKp (to u 
Rotary club, hore, to : a ■ SFPPP 

schoolboysor SvvedlsHstudepts there) 

in which CcritTylng ^vesJiisJneonfc 
reflections on men and affairs, wltn 
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impulse, ur^derstari^bje ^ and . 
less.ehobgh. to rescue WgJ 


need to be fused by. 9' unifying per- 
sonality of uncommon Interest 
Short of thal-fand these pieces, 
though often sensible and eyen Sen- 
sitive enough in themselves, are con- 
siderably short of that— the impact 
can hardly avoid a cortlc aspect. 
Their brevity may be modestly meant 
but U ha?, the opposite- effect, m 
ultimate wisdofi r fflj eyed . rpm ;;i r , 
rndiwUio. top- tokbqw.. 

ifrhis brisk 

beftulyi pa ln^ 8 i h Mm m o( r W 1 1 ty 7 . .. At' 
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Supertanker tycoons 


DORIS LILLY : 

Those Fabulous Greeks 
Oitassis, Niitrchns, and l.ivaims 
3«5pp. W. H. Allen. £2.50. 

Wlien Frank Harris boasted that he 
hail dined in every important house 
jn London, Oscar Wilde added 
" once ”, Evelyn Waugh is on record 
that “anyone in the world can meet 
anyone else once ", and now Doris 
Lilly on the dust-jacket of her latest 
Work, Those Fabulous Greeks, tells 
us that she thinks she knows every- 
one worth knowing in the world. One 
can envy her the width of her 


The good doctor 


Panama, Their crews arc the best 
paid in (lie huvinc.ss ; their legal 
advisers likewise. These floating 
Crulbcnkiaiis have made their for- 
tunes out of the Western world's 
need to impor-t nil and the Western 
world's indifference about the 
means by which this need is sup- 
plied. 

Each ended the Second World 
War with a lot of miscellaneous 
shipping, and added to it, sometimes 
by devious means, when the United 
States sought to dispose of its war- 
time accumulations. They were the 
first to employ the German yards to 
re-equip their purchases. When (he 


and DAVID 


though they 
some energy 


undoubted! 


souroe. Ihcy ar/SnnS- M^Bartcf Fairley 
l ,T n ^ by lhe ai| foorY deadSr Toronto University Press. 

whkh ° V r“ fe l y° , :S"^‘° 5,Wd U " iVCPii ' > ' 

(F'luu or*. 1 . . HI 


In their personal lives, Mr Onassis 
appears lihc more extrovert of tho 
two. Monte Carlo, Winston Chur- 
chill, Marla Cal las, and Jacqueline 
Kennedy are the names of some of 
(he campaign medals he wears on 

his chest. Mr Niarchos, more often . . ... . . -* ' ,,wu 6'i in m. 

married, has experienced more of ^ ls probably too soon to hope for .■ . . ‘'herrupted by general 

tragedy: of these matters we are ai } objective assessment of the e!!!.? . ^yccomefiq 


GEORGE MARSHALL 
POLING : 

Schweitzer 

Foreword by Rhcna Schweitzer. 
342pp. Geoffrey Blcs. £3.50. 


must in a prose we can all understand 


spared no detail. Mr Niarclios's 
yacht Creole is reputed die more 
elegant, Mr Onassiss Christina the 
more expensive. Mr Niarchos has an 
island where he rears pheasants 
which he shoots in distinguished 
company : Mr Onassis, more 

crudely perhaps, invites hi-s friends 


character and achievement of Albert fV, ‘ 1 - SiSI ‘‘•nary Society address; 
Schweitzer, since so much depends At thirty. Albert Schu*a 
on the biographer's attitude to 
African nationalism, European 
colonialism, the missionary move- 
ment: and so on. Yet, alter the some- 
times ill-informed and even spiteful 
attacks of tihe .past ten years or so. 


prfttnih-century iranslal.o. s 
f ,,f were lhe work of men fo 
-nV dramatic poem was, at 
f-mnn« id* ‘ Jlll «nt«r Mil (leery, n living genre, wlncli 
JJJA BU i '' as a consummate », Antics had used with sue- 
emu, a leading -scholar, « wav M-.iih.nv 

world's great tGcoloa.ns' SM lhe 8 ? me W “ y '. 


pliers. 

Or: 


cologians and tfPJ 1 ^a’rks' on * translating 
Cnere made by u man fur 

V ii’ov vjiiihln 



....... , »eifla narrative was a viable 

Schweitzer was fast becoming m J^diiel, he himself used. This 
O'.j 


makes clear in her preface: “It is 
not only that Greek words arc diffi- 
cult but they're in an entirely differ- 
ent alphabet which is baffling." 

■In the circumstances she is to be 


for huge (ankers which the Greeks 
were best equipped to supply. Both 
have won the confidence of the 
American banks whose advance?— 
secured on the oil companies* clinr- 

coniplimeiited on her' imlusiry “and cxp^dfiuros illlXed lh ° ^ 
good fortune in having been able to r erull| urcs involved. 

compile this triple biography with- 
out ever haying had to refer to 
anything written in her heroes' 
native ton-gue, and having indeed 
confined her bibliography to 
English-language sources. Her read- 
ers will not therefore expect revela- 
tions about gambling mid tax-avoid- 
ance by which in the main the three 
great fortunes in question have been 
amassed: they will have to content 


Onasris's fishing fleet was bombed 
and eventually ransomed by the 
underwriters. Both have inspired 
many acres of newsprint in the 
social columns of their day ; both 
will prove to have had their names 
written in water. 


Schweitzer sets out to give such 
an account and to place his work in 
Africa in the context of his life us a 
whole. It is written with immense 
good will and, on the part of one of 


'tSTifTSKT, and h °“ 0u ? ceased to be forms which 

,, i“ vuv* vi i niw Hsu 1 vl ung ui ■ * • ■ - man Mm poets use. The last tru-nski- - 

the authors, with the advantage of a ^ , fo f hl ? hiograri .!» f auil into English verse carefully indeed, 

personal knowledge of Schweitzer antl 1,1 Ihis book the list of trii ?I (| W by Louis MacNeice and 
and of recent years at Lambardnd : a . nt pnas \ of fj * jjtfaync, made at a time when 

and it carries the not inconsiderable ... corr ,^P° nJcnls ^ i md Fry 


Supermarket knight 


MAURICE CORINA : 

Pile it High Sell H Cheap 

The Authorized Biography of Sir 


204 pp. 

£ 2 . 50 . 


Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 


themselves with the stale gossip of John Cohen, Founder of Tesco 
two comments— a field which Miss 
Lilly, a former gossip -writer in the 
New York press, has made pecu- 
liarly her own. 

Stavras Li van os, who was at one 
time the father- iti-!aw of both Aris- 
totle Onassis and Stavros Niarchos, 
died in 1963, the owner of a fleet of 
seventy modem ships totalling more 
.than a million tons, with sixteen 
more under construction. He was 


was willing to listen to them. Cohen 
has risen to stardom with the consu- 
mer revolution. The increase in 
working-class spending power and 
the development of suburban life 
has brought the grist to his mill. His 
special talent was for tho purchase 
- of cheap goads at rubbish prices 

. , and for their speedy distribution at 

bir John Cohen is by no means a minimum mark-up : he was quick to 
member ot that distinguished family appreciate the potential of the much 
whose doings have been included in wider market that was opening to 
Chaim Berm: nit’s Cousiiihootl and him. A shrewd eye for the property 
chronicled by Lord Snow in The values laid a firm foundation for Iris 
Conscience of the Rich. He is in ensuing fortune. In this career of 
met the former costermonger son of seemingly unbroken success, Mr 

n r immigrants who bus made a Corina has highlighted 


approval of Schweitzer's daughter. 
Yet it is a disappointing book. The 
earlier part relies too much on the 
retelling of youthful anecdotes one 
has heard before, while the authors 
are ill-equipped to deal with 
Schweitzer's musicianship— seeming 
to take it for granted that he said the 
last word on Bach. They are more 
knowledgeable about his theology 


bur, even here, they tend to see The jtselt * sub J ea wcl1 " orIh would 

Quest of the Historical Jesus too a "' ay ' hc dela ^’ ’inn. 

much in the light of’ what went J?'. s . biography as a man— for. 1 English prose translation 

before it rather than of what came L-w.mgMoiie, hc became smith j ; „, / ap p eHrei t j n |X33. hv 
after. Jean-Paul Sartre, for instance. a , 'h v| ng . symbol afibe W hVii Hayward, aiul stooil nlnnc 
a second cousin of .Schweitzer's, is Mail s conscience in A fncii. In.I Nearly forty years later 
regarded rather as if he were merely bmjpuphy the authors trylopoin d Taylor, in the preface to his 
a slightly irresponsible deviator !] olb '“ ie n ? an ;' n , WOT , 1 ll jJ i-’tw rendering, pointed mil 
from “ Uncle Albert's" basic philo- hut succeed only half-heanedl} vl sttjsfull of elementary errors 
sophy. either, so that, for all their ft# Jniuderslandings of the text. 

The middle chapters -- . f° - S S hwei lzcr__it _ fT* A n0! a reproach which can be 


•tube and CRITICISM 
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‘"•..iniiiiLiy, >1 will mil nc iicl.hisl- .l ,i -. .. Hero surely weerv 
he translator has not understood lhe j q ui ic pilous addition ; ” 
CM. _ It may well be because tiu . v it <■ is in r... rm! ,n 


c true for us. so !•. V. 

Eu,c C uaduted the Otlyssey into 
'It lowing thereby that it is not 
this had. jufljst epic but also " one 
attitude Uof , stories ever told 

Button °rcaT fe S T' 8 , ‘3p^ forl5 of T - s - Elio1 and 

Schwei Js M^ Thr H|&«' Ff V' n0 ‘ ‘’V ly lhL ' tlrama ' 
worid So J . ™ IS S3?"* 1 " Jr “"’ a ,n vcrse 


verse arc flung aside, we should ex- 
pect, at least, as accurate a repro- 
duction of the sense, spirit and tone 
of the original as our language will 
permit." 

One thing is quite dear; if one 
feels inclined to differ at any point 
from Professor Fairley's rendering 
(and many people will want to differ 
passionately) it will not be because 
the 
text 

out of several possible renderings 
he has chosen one which the 
reader docs not favour ; this is a 
nnt lira I hazard with any translation. 
It will more likely he because the 
reader feels that Professor Fairley's 
prose is too prosaic, that something 
which lie prizes in the original Ger- 
man which hc thinks need not he Inst 
has been lost, or something unneces- 
sary inserted. 

Before giving way lothc.<c feelings, 
lie will nced.to look al the text very 
Ha be nun noli 
Philosophic ...” becomes: “ Look 
al me. I've worked right through 
philosophy, right through medicine, 
and jurisprudence, as they call it. and 
that wretched theology loo.” These, 
in the whole 


As the omission of the subject pro- and get a general view, what do wo 
noun shows, the language here is col- sec ? Most renders of the German, 


a tittle more flexible. His rendering 
has been successfully performed in 


joquia! and Professor Fairley renders and of previous English translations, Canada ; perhaps we may see it here 


it colloquially. “Look at me" turns 
out to have heller justification than 
appeared at first sight, so that we arc 
inclined to accept "that wretched 
theology ” with gratitude for the neat 
avoidance or “alas!", only to be 
brought up against "jurisprudence. 


lit. . . - .--<ras> ad Fry were still writing. 

311 fh'S'S 1 ? n ? ,ite ' I iWs is the only Iran slat ion 

0 1° r ® ad cf Schweitzer'! j ± tin proved suitable for pro- 

f , a 8ainst He Hydrogen^ r* (it was specifically made for the best-known lines i .... 

out to be tqld that Miss St ^ hm other serious dis- work, arc quite remarkably testing, 

mmpsihi-re visited Lanibarfol iijgn directly arising from this, and successive translators have 

surely of interest more to 1 j s that it is abridged, found them ». Here for instance is 

Hampshire's admirers than {iiKw.isripetoranevviiiiegr.il Elizabeth Onigmyle in I8S‘J: 

■^ ei(Zer ^ :'j(ionof Fausl suited lor acting I’ve si tidied now Philosophy 

Of course. Le Grand D*i« re . 1(lingi which imisi — 
emergence as a world figure it J^be in prose. A new verse 

be a feeble ana- 


ancr Mis? TJJIj'Tias ~nnT Kc^n able "to' TrTil'iun 

find out anything about him other h« ? Ji ‘ P r <*v inns .nfmini'trn- trading stamps and his tough 
than his ancestry, his meanness, and retailing . This eventually successful battle against 

Ins habit of playing bridge for ous ^nKnt & Ch vSP h!J nd 2 ri ' ^saJe Price Maintenance. He iniro- 
modttt stakes. The book is about SSL, , "S uW hav f • been du « d ‘he supermarket to this 

. Jus one-time .sons-in-law, who ore , bu - &Ct !u ceuntry and though this meant the 


. , iaw, wno Eire R m irrrn,in, ^ mvugn jueani me 

hard to separate, so much do their WeiarmS - «■!? h h ! il Chail S ? nel1 of ,the ‘radkional small shop- 
Miter. SI*. {° well keeper he seems to have escaped the 

known to the Bn ilish people than the obloquy normally associated with 
fonner Air Mechanic Jock Cohen" such a breakthrough 


i careers resemble each other, 

The nations of lhe modern world 
. seem to have entered into a conspi- 
racy to enrich this pair. By no 
means conforming to the traditional 
pattern of rascally Greek ship- 
owners commissioning leaky tubs in 
order to profit by their insurances 
when they sank, they have on the 
contrary launched a series of the 
most up-to-date vessels, especially 
cankers. They fly not lhe Jolly 
Roger but the flags of Liberia and 


hJs abneaa- almost 'entireiv fmn^ .^ ive . d w °rd— they have managed to Barker Fair |,.y, who is suitable as Hie first wolds of a drum:.. 

Not so plain 


who had been posted to Palestine at 


FRANK BAINES r 
Officer Boy 


loguc lusting for 1 30 lines. 'I hoy 
both render words on a page, not 
word.- in space in a situational con- 
text, and neither translator has 
stopped to consider just what the 
force or " mm aeh " might hc. or 
what stylistic level Goethe is opcral. 


easily load to slick paraphrase for 
dramatic elfect. but lie has avoided 
it because lie is a scholar and an 
honest man. The result is a Faust 
entirely new to English readers and 


the time 
Jerusalem. 


LZ9ICU LU r til CM I TIP dl » | « . 1 , y ... — — — j 

Allenby liberated Mr Corma has tackled his task 207pp. Eyre and SpoWis-woodc £2 50 her he was employed, at one lu»i 
ring out this unfor- Wlth modesty and efficiency some of a l»r*Mcale operation apin« 



•‘I Guetke «« revealed in his 
;HW32), A Study of G net In 
11 and G net he's Faust: Six 
I'llYSJi are classics of their 
I His prose translation is lhe 
■ D 'a lifelime of scholarly com- 

lhe kind of nun lo whom L‘ hc ( ! ex ‘ : alul a 

lhin ? s seen, to happen. Oo l " 1 J h “ c Sr ; ,tcd 

. (’-third birtlulny. It con- 

slnslc-ho.e^ade ennrae 

hai 

"%en aspiration outruns achievement 


point of gelling gond advised ““ M a J Cnnse^aii™ "* *** C "' A WW ' , 

Wimbledon, Is_ merely a prelude to Ail this time, moreover, qnp | c rnniuiitfsme ? 


Damn softies 


and their general wetness and un- 



TAYLOR CALDWELL < 

Growing Up Tough 
159pp. Tom Stacey. £2. 

It is htird not to react-omot ion ally 
against emotional reactionaries ; but 
:\vc must ov.ike (he cITort. TayJor 
; ^ iddwejl, author of numerals best-. 
scllcis, is here writing " on herself ", 
(/j'lJir/M.e Up Tout:h is a collect ion of 
articles mostlv published originally 
in -t nierictm (7/mion. Her style is 
punchy, readable, and demotic. Her 
' view, sue very, very extreme, and 
I pit'suniably strike u chord in quiiq a 
few American atul perhaps Britidi 
hearts. Flur she is wielding die baek- 
;• hi si i as few in Britain would dare. 

; " I began being a conxervath’c 

* when I was very young." She haled 
j n liberal aunt who cut rh 
.oil giirmcnls ilcstincd for 
. A mean trick indeed. Her 
distrust of 'liberals . wus conlinned 
when a watery -eyed teacher 
pusly bade the class 
its Black and Jew 


ill usioned diehard' an " unpopular pons ; in sexual assignation®. f 0r many 

ful, rugged type of man, the sort she nnsto " of the French or Russian ‘ions and whiffs of blood J _ a _ jj^. Cr iticisni. 


■swamped _ in soft pink jello” this was still KipUng’s was 

She nton hsio ■ . vomcii s Liberation is a bad idea, In “ ,a ' Instead of hanmiering and Wtu 

& 'sriirss awAsr.y; mU r wSI 

workers," «hSSL £g? 'g&T* '“** '* "*■' ^ '° «*« he -* »" d ^ “ ’SS^S ddri-H 

permissive parents who will not Rdmil ** — 


and tflie Indian Army 
1940s, Officer Boy 


while in the 
or 

ground 


revonrinn u"" J k™. ■ and MVer bcen *» Pl^V he Game insrinT'l-^w- k 1 chTpo'i 

< T ' of corporal £» SLfift' 7®* 

Her own pdrenls were not Child- values trad! I inn' t W ° rk ‘ [ ra ' ,ll,onaI by ? ome Interior set of hellish clock- 
e hut ions Lovers. They brought her up wry nltae \tISf rSfi- SeX " ro1 ^ discl ‘ Sfaii ,? «** n « m *. hut most peculiar 
the poor, lough indeed, by her own account Chri l “ n moraNty. and 

■ youthful She insists that her hard ud S , ^ 81 t6 a ,,fc * raR : 


And hirispnuluKv. Medicine, — 

And even, alas! Theology.-- 
From end to end. with labour keen 
And Philip Wayne in 1940; 
Philosophy have I digested. 

The u-lmle of Law and Medicine. 

From each il' sorrels I have wtesied. 
fhculoyj. alas, thrown in. 
i ( >nc could he tnrgiven for ihinkini! 
that the dales were die oihci way 
round.) 

Neither ul these translations, what- 
ever other virtues they may have, are 


they call it " is not in lhe German 
. . . But the translator is rendering 
the slangy, pejorative llavour of 
" Jurislcrci " ; one may not like the 
way hc has done it but he has at least 
coped neatly with a problem which 
oilier translators have not even 
noticed. 

And .so on through the drama, 
both parts, all 12,110 Lines of it; tit 
just those points where one feels 
inclined to protest, one realizes oil 
second thoughts that Professor Fair- 
lev is rendering something one had 
not seen hut which his learning and 
hi*' loving study of the text have 
shown him, and that hc is rendering 
it into plain prose. One checks on 
familiar lines - “ Du glcichsl deni 
deist, den du begrcifsl " and finds: 

“ You are not equal. You arc only 
equal to what you think I am", 
which incorporates lapidary formu- 
lation of volumes of commentary. 
■' Zwei Scclcn wuhnen. aeh. in meiner 
Bins l " becomes: "As for mvscH 
|and one suddenly realizes that Hie 
context demands a stress on 
" meiner " as well as on “ zwei "] 
there arc two of me. unreconciled." 
On i lie cither hand. '' Das also war 
ties I hi dels Kern " is admilledK not 
one ol the greatest lines in l uiot 
M hough it is one «if iltc most quoted 1, 
bill "So you were lhe poodle, were 
yon V '' seems a hit ton flat. This 
i.s one of the relatively few cases 
where the apparently flat imiidalinn 
cannot he justified. 

These are all examples of I lie way 
Phtfr^nr Fairies’ h i* om o aired 1- f 


are thrilled by Part One and bored 
by Part Two. whloh they have been 
taught to regard as n portentous 
work whose profundities are unlikely 
to be plumbed by ordinary mortals, 
and so people arc unilersLandably 
not keen on reading it : forgetting (or 
not knowing) that Goethe spoke of 
it as " diese sehr ernsten Scherzc ". 
The last thing one expects to find is 
jesting ; lo expect such a thing would 


loo. 

Il ought lo convince the young 
dial Goethe's poem lias something to 
give them, fur it is written in a lan- 
guage they understand ; and it is very 
much to hc hoped that it will soon 
be available in paperback. When it 
is. the illustrations by Kandy Jonas 
should be omitted ; they are accom- 
plished and in their way delightful, 
but they lead baek into the world of 


be disrespectful to the sublimes! gadzookery and vital -slapping that 


work of Germany's sublinicst poet. 

Professor Fairley tackles il in 
Ciueilic's own spirit; he bring-, out 
the irony, the humour, the vitality of 
scenes often thought ponderous, and 
in one's surprise oiTc llnds oneself 
enjoying, for instance, the scenes at 
the emperor's court, the Classical 
Walpurgis night. Homunculus, and 
Eupiiorion for their own sake, and 
Helen's lovc-sccnc with Faust takes 
oil a new tenderness. Instead uf 
getting bogged down in half-under- 
stood symbolism, the reader can 
follow through scene upon sovereign 
scene to the linal assumption of the 
hero without being forced to look 
deeper than ho need or encouraged 
lo believe that everything is on the 
surface. On a dilfercnt plane, one 
i' hroughl lo realize that Faust fl 
can be as exciting as The L.onl of the 
Rittfis anti as light as light opera. 'I his 
is in fact how Goethe hinucif saw 
il : he stressed the uMinilics of certain 
scenes with opera and wished for 
Mozurliun music to accompany his 
text. 

This version is superbly conceived 
for the stage, not by cutting scenes, 
as MacNeice's was. bill by the 
dramatic drafting of every individual 
speech and tile rendering of each of 
them in spoken English. This last 
is not without its problems; spoken 
English prose is not the best thanuuic 
vehicle foi the various songs (the 
archangels’ song, the sone of the 


Professor Fairley's lext has a! Inst 

S ol us clear of. They symbolize all 
lose things which’, in Barker 
Fairley's words in a different con- 
text, have "stood from the beginning 
between the English reading public 
and the living language of Foust " 
and which it has heen his aim to 
overcome. Il was :i noble aim, and 
its achievement crowns a distin- 
guished career of interpreting Ger- 
man literature to English readers. 


P.ofe'sor l-airlcv h-. ; cm rent* < '• ’ lk , (< „ lt . UlllJJ m , hulc , ulc , an >| one.,. 

>peeeh. each senreut-i., .as ,ui -^VdiilO expect that a' producer would 

,n a dramatic situation ami rendered fey| , he need for versc (and of c0lirse 

it accordingly. Hus process could ■ . . .i. e „ no i n i s . “Gretchen 


music) at these points. "Gretchen 
am Spin n rude ”, on the other hand, 
which is less a song than a lyrical 
monologue, comes out very well. The 
Way Professor Fairley copes with the 
famous rhyme scene between Faust 


GENTRY 

BOOKS 

for those fortunate 
people who have the 
delectable prospect 
of exchanging their 
Christmas Book 
Tokens 


T«> lire Manor llnru 
| ,,dy Montagu of Beaulieu 

' delightful recipes, he :mU tilth 
illustrated.' t 111 .- Guardian) 

* un exquisitely beautiful .md 
. f.il h.!.,V ' i Lorn- Dr.re >' " 1 
— i -« -iwiii ivnlin^-i nsi^tMUW-lhe-- 
running of English Households 
two ccniurie.s ago. 

I Western Gazelle) 

‘ Ik-rc i> noble mmridmreiii. 

(Southern Echo) 

£3.25 


in „ w :,,i here It is -issumed that the ,,BW , 1 famous rhyme scene uetween raust 

first words of a lofty nn.slcrpiecc ^ ‘ h VXn!arT too U ’ " ^ ^ ‘ int J H ; lc " M uil€ b ?‘ illi ? rri - . bu | on f 
must Ihcnisclves he lofty, but in fuel Goc,hc SLholars !o , , , feel* that the ingenuity is misplaced 

Goethe is exercising his well-known So far we have looked closely al —it ought not to have heen neces- 
nll the rest rti in is of talent for plain statement. familiar passages; if we step back sary. if he had been wiling to he just 


A wheeler-dealer who made a sh ows h o w^i t wa fd o ne both in °t he * e,h «r with his hilarious experiences .. P .. . r . w » a . .. , .... 

cone Doth in the - • ^ Hi* . P-nalndi Pml War. *>*».,. uuestion fpartlcularly presented ns arbitrary, though it Is . 

around rush parallels between liter- fairly far-reaching; some chapter- writers or-thmkers depend on the eie- 

poll! IL™** Uolien bumptious' HT wS. £ 're aH ffiouiA^r VaU- are gVon "pride of place. \SS~ 

over-assertive, deliberately irritable, officers "weltered in rose-ffT® mwe H )an thirty years Henri tilde. Unfortunately [he need to coni- whereas the introduction rightly J , and conclusion— where 

himself as a dis- jasmin^gari^s animal W* le etaMune T press such a va^jubject ^ iirto^ juu in ^ on the importance of other Michd Butor and Pierre Rcverdy 


dues the lasrting value of the best 


SUlv Miles nf Pencil 
An Inti mute impression of 
(lie Brighton Run 

Roy (grcai- great- greai-nep hew 

of Sir Joshua) Reynolds & 
Ken Clark 

• a delightful book . . jt provides 

n very clear insight into Hie 
ways oE lhe machines and their 
owners.' (Country Life) 

* captures tho spirit of. the event 
in a refreshingly original way.’ 

(Courtney Edwards) 

‘ R. P. Reynolds 1 drawings a 
admirable.’ (T.L.S.J 
£3.00 


arc 


axsMsnur i r- , — - ' u_ m-nwta ui» imp" jVtIChed oil tor ana riarre iveveruy 

classic Of psw '.“J* “T * ' genres besides lyric poetry, the stigmatize all successive reaclions 

■rp nap b tween intentions and results. *» nm . inll|1 .vsri.wl rarelv Rnmnnlirilini fix still -bom — 


U1 c novels of the Romantic period rarely against Romanticism as still -born - 
Three chuptors examine problems anci the theatre scarcely at leave the reader wondering about 

between 1760 anti 1830, and rightly n |j judgments raise strong the total absence of Paul Valery from 

ndicatc the need for more work on objections: that 1 Beniamin Constant a Anal chapter so thick with nme- 
h<» Fmoiire ncriod The five chapters was- more preoccupied with :hls Ipve- tecnlh and twentieth-century names, 
se^oniuai^^ -y^yvn -rwve been under- ,hc Jrlod oroner nre affairs thn with poUlfal problems ; For Vftldry, ioo I; might we.tt, have 

... -, „ -— jr— « j-nu . r«« aiui i\.ipuu« s wm not oina-waTa.' TheSecon .1 . to compare the R omontic on W 10 Romantic period pr°P t , JR .o D eV Mijt| on was the been shown to stem from Romantic 

Womens Liberation ixa bad idea, I "^ Instea fl of hammering and War seemed not in France with its divided themalically: Roman Ucism ^it of ideas and^not of social or llS piraGons ns here characterized; 

vammenna hi. -- return ***• m %i|h olhor Elfro . nnd Revolution; Pessimism; T6r- « that Baudc* and he, above ail, would raise the 

KHurea (mnini., o»»i:.u . -< TU. -.~1 tn.cn: Reheion p - .. .-..i- essen tlal problem of bow these poten- 

lal values may . be organized, a ltd 
xpressed. ■ 

tk conveys through Us awn 
many =of the qualities It 
lo Romantlolsni : encycjo- 
Important questions: are raised: ^j c • B mbilioos, broad ' human 

what was the differing impact of the sympathies, a sense Ihtfl .the inoi 
French RevoHiiion in France, Eng- vidual ' differs, from any Bt»yP .° r 


count, of.! 11 * f mainly English and ment of Time and Space ; Religion Lfi voyage" is'sadly prosaic ess€ 

ny du™? l h Jc’ .^ 1° tr:,cc il from 1760 H «d Religions; ^quence. Imagna- ^ j erky . t h:It Ptoust senlimenlal- t ia1 


Gondola, Guudoller 
Timothy Holme 
1 Timothy Holme’s book about 
the watermen of Venice and 
their ancient craft is- 
informative, gently willy, a , 
pleasure to read. 

(Evening Standard) 

* This book tells the story with 

charm and delightful humour. 

Plenty of nostalgia, quite • 

enchanting.' (Yorkshire Pojt) 

• £2.80 

• 1 

The Year Round *; 
Guv Wheeler 

Illustrated by Peter Bicgel • 

* A ratUlng good book about 
hunting . • - splendid sketches,* 
(Horse World) ; 

\ 1 

.. . . 01-722 1246 ! 


peculiar 
wonrtan strapped to 


TP iw ' V 1 'oicsxor Pcyre is al giving . some times, . a.. ■ ““r r; land and uermany* r 

J^%es^if n ' demolishing dusty combined solidity.; and Hsb Rotoaniios more it 

?tt *?: 1 Jfc.«iiicks in turn over- ln the lorig Ih8l their public than. the Tr 


French Revolution.. In n miwii, »-»■»- vismui ,iY7 ii"'' .t-, i- 

taraj nrid Oermahy 7 Were lhe Er*- movcmeW. a eoivlotloo.lholjn the 
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Napoleon in trouble 
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Top dynasts 
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ANTONY BRK1T-.IAMKS (Editor): 
Europe agufnsl Nnpo3eon 


sional comely of war, tho sights, Irian field-marshal. Despite some EDWARD CRANKSHAW : 
sounds and smells of a great battle, nil her slapdash historical judgments, Tho Habsburgs 


Eyewitness Accounts 
320pp. Macmillan. £3.25, 
GILBERT MARTIN*: AU i 
Napoleon Surrenders 
Translated by Frances Partridge 
231pp. John Murray. £3.50. 
PATRICK TURNBULL i 
Napoleon's Second Empress 
304pp. Michael Joseph. £4. 

After a long period of relative neg- 
lect, the three years of Napoleon’s 


tUHARU } » brilliant civilization 

Tho Habsburgs It might be objected - 

272pp. Wcidenfcld and Nicolson. >„ f &rd Cran thaw's book ih' 
£3.75. concerned aim™, 


riginal, ycs 3 but pleasing? Master Finn 

fJftODAKl*: dom dcxcrihud as 11 aems " ... - a. . .. 


The Leipzig Campaign, 1813, from J i/] era . arc m *morable incidents Napoleon’s Second Empress is a /air 272pp. Wcidenfcld and Nicolson 
Eyewitness Accounts saloro : ,in exhausted Napoleon and balanced account of Marie £3.75 

320pp. Macmillan. £3.25, JnJrrl!”® u ,ff! ’jf 8CI ? va-t ; e . n Louise’s life, and should provide all — 

guerre , Macdonald weeping ns lus thal <t non-&Dccifinst iron dor will wish 

GILBERT MARTINEAU i 5?[‘J ,crs , c r y lo ,lini across tho EIstcr - to know about her The subject being 7 hc Hnbsbur S s wcrc thc mosl magni- 

Napolcmi Surrenders - saVtf JS 011 ]' ^Mren."; who she was, for'her biographer to ? f n ' W ft f ynastics ° r 

l.. n - ... Parqrnn dining off the dead ser- dwell ™ .(,« ncntal Europe, holding greater power 


-.u , concerned almoit 
with the Austrian HabsbuL 
one short chapter on pi, 
.he lU&lory jyyft 
virtually Ignored. VVithiS i 


UCtROL IAKl,: 

(HoridB C'obbIO House 
' Cbrendun Prew : Oxford 
L't i P«»- £'■ 1 


maintained For they were built eiraSri^i S "« u*r totmg which v «l»nie 2: l%3-|970 
in nn era of mnspicuoitt cxperaltare wards o SsS ™ 5X ‘V™' M:iM - £lu 

I -T 


wvv roui cmiurcn- ; who she was, for her bioBranher to " , i; 1111 uynasucs oi conn- virtually ignored wi*wi 
Parquin dining off the dead ser- dwell somewhat on the themeof sex ? cnti,1Euro P e - holding greater power rower scope, however ?! * 

fS n H, S | ,aPCs ft , b,ll!ered civilians is quite proper, but MrTurnbS ft “ longer period than any other, able and worthwhile ?£*■> 
mid choir ravaged homes ; tho grisly gocs beyond probability and the Tbe ' r V*XML age was the sixteenth Crankshaw, the au llJ' ^ 
hospital scenes. Not least, there is facts in suggestiig tim hcrTther'I «nuiry, when they held the Low biographies^ of ItohFiJ* 

England s one contribution to the | us t killed three wives • two diLd Counlr,CJ5 » Spain and Portugal, the Francis Josenh i/ . J heresa wr - .. „ . 
bx.nc. apla 1 " Bogue's rocket bat- childbinh ot of ^unip ion empire, of L’kvo hon«^ WS \ e " SSSfelSLl 

tcry, whose coinimtnder unhappily nm n - latter states, and large parts of Itulv cultural hkmnr *5 t! i, . ks WBi** ® ns » erei1 

died in action but whose unortho. C?me 0f u“ and of Central Eurofe, as well as 32 iS coS^^ An ^ 

dox weanom-v in h» u . onerous stock, and, virgin as she shadowy H y . COn « ntr ates on the 


which encouraged Ins 
skill in relating buildings to dieir 
setting. In a modern city street the- 
setting is the least .permanem of the 
l actors that may influence hiukl- 
mg s deshgn. 

f r*>m his fifclong success in design- 
ing in sympathy with the landocapc 
arises the question of the close c«n- 
uexum between his work nnd its Fin- 
nish background. His international 
funic has naturally brought him many 
inviia lions to build in other coun- 


of Central Europe, as well as the rightly concentrates nn h' Hee 
lowy authority over Germany ual rulers, but sets them 
/mg from the Imperial title. At their background of r S. 1 
time they embodied lo some tics, Turkish wars R^rm^ pean 
in the idea of universal h, ’ „ L , ^ l . n ' Ba ™q«e arc 


its* sm m mm 

lys^tfirannai ssiK'rS-iV" !*■' 'ss-sas’st "issssrS?- 

asuiAfflisssj! =rE,'r:rc«s."j snistfrsa stiassS^— — ■> « 

luu about her has appSrcd in Eng- S 1 # ?. «*; JHven if some of loiia as’ ™ ! ° Ve ’ JUSt S0 went different ways ln the ££* i Vn W 1 

lisfi for. forty years, Marie Louise '“Jj? off -|b e ; record remarks »nif tws a foncJ P ,8Kfecnt 1 fa . centuiy the latter, greatly Charles V at ihc B'iul^ e n f T !(J ?<SiJld5 ' Hu "^ l,f 

was an obvious choice for bio- wl, a?ever coiistruc- L this d?d S J 0118 ^aseil in territory at the expense berg, from th P h Prnal * e v ' 


ficQUistan p . Llhvl \ U \ bui ^ lt6 S- whcrc {he Abbey, like many Victorian gre:d ■ 11 dc *'* , j man >' ,,u>l 

Miroanrd uses art ides t-lut h.i\c ocality li.ul also been carefully halls which made use of the box news ,s likely lo dev el» 
L*i in Conwy Ufe Uom h,s «Ji*scn, since h was near enough lo of the " rextuicd ” parish churoh fm- S ! y,e muL ' b fl,r! ' hcr ■ » 

U u - d from iboMs »l oilier Ncwmurket for the Ihince of Wales decoration. It was this vandaliwi a vlum , n . ,r J bjs volimuH 

^uUiR). notably J ohn < in nfortih. jmd Ihn ; racing fnends to use n an Tewkesbury which roused Wi|N-,m cn , 11 f,,iriy bc judged, 
i^face makes clear. He deals uelwnli scant courtesy <o host and Morris to found the “ anti-scrape " VVhiU llTC iXs out^l 

U the English cranky house. Society for Hhe Protection „f Ancient Eristics ? First, the « 

he says, to hL di-stm- Ihe one dinm that dtion scorn lo HwWmgs. in«s shown in dik 

P 0 ?? 1 !: . h0U / e .!? ^. t ? u "! fy iliL^.^^^^^yasa funolional _ Neither Osmaslon nor Teltenhall bcuin with hk tmvn.h 


made by 'his dormitory building nt 
.‘liarair- I,S . ,ung ««<> M 


Morris to found the “ anti-xcrapc " VVhlU “ re outstanding cliarac- iim? . „Ti,- 8 »”* as • Ugo :w 

sur " hc p "’ ,K,ii,n - f An ™ m ^ vs?.-. 


The ‘ hinovution was ft. To«» i, & ui^io 

large part of the bat? K? “^r*- SSL ?, : SCJJ:,r:i,e e ^ r ^cc. Hotter now belongs to a school 

pi-aise. There are splendid scaft , 1 b ^ Jlf '. ew . W , s ^ 1S P r l escrvcJ of its 


nnvt past the post. By contrast, the ffi. , on Napoleon knew 

fifty days between Waterloo and tho than any man ^' VB that an 

sailing of Northumberland for Saint 01llc t cr w ? , 1 lll ° l speak for his govern- 
Helena have already been the sub- ,n £ nt . - llL forni al instruotions, 
Ject of three books in five years, and , . Mainland neither had nor 
Gilbert Martinenu has now added a Clajmetl c to have. Tliey parted on 
fourth. With the Leipzig holocaust. * e [? IS rcs Pcot and Napoleon him- 

Antony Brett- James has completed a sc f l } cvor , at ar| y ^nie accused the 
trilogy whose other components are ca I ,la ' in °* “ duplicity ", His barbs 
the Russian and Waterloo cam- W6rc rescrveJ for the British Oov- 
pwigna- eminent, though it may be doubted 

The "eye-witness” method of w, “ ,hor hc rea!, y hoped for differ- 
presenting history is analogous to c "f rj trRan,cnL .. 
the television nows story; it gives i J L ierc ni ay -still he a few interest- 
ua a good idea of what was going , nfi ,V’ U , be unoartlied relating to 
on, but for why it happened and ' , ‘^ a,ll { Kelcna decision was 

how it related to anything else wo SJ5Jl C “ ,‘J 1 , t le in,ler recesses of 
are dependent on tho brief interiec- ? MGl If lhcre are , M Martineau 
tions of the commentator. In Europe -ff J} ot P ursi]c ^em but Travels 


nu wuaiever construe- B c ii t ;< ,ua I"r ■ . i * ■ ,un * '"‘■‘cascu m territory at l ie expense here fVnm »u« oZ r c 

I 'Las Oases may have J more of tho Ottomans and the ItaE neferredto 1 ^ ! 

:l„. Napoleon know nC S .„ fl r V'T . fr0lnl,cr b«a™ a Oran Po*w in M,c“ own TWuT^Lnit 

y man alive that an 1/ ‘‘ Jie L Is jnteres hng right. Austria’s greatest age listed sea ed ? Mumch. ol 

sneak for his iwvpm. -Cause of Lhe effect she had on two only until tho defpat ,>f ‘iSJSi* e !V pcro, i . llec P in Hw 


and leniinLs. This persist in the doc- Matures) and there is some confusion 
lor x surgery and is now a feature ,>VC| ' w hi«ali houses rate inclusion in 


.lures) and there is^nle coiifusion M,, J lcl . l,,,u V » “arsh- r.r 1 cl,,1,; ‘ lu - »^’rc may ho 

or which houses rai- in.-lnri*«n a, ^Bidarity ol form and a preference n >‘ **■ ddhcujiy when working ahnnid 


wevausc or me etfcct Rhe had on two only until tho defeat ^ o - . c, Vi Am r ueep in the 

men who. except in bed, were of a but there w-is still -.nniW ^ f ’ Sl f lI X ns ! n8 . [y ’ nC!lher the great t 
quality far beyond her: she did marked bn L il ,lJry of Frederick 1,|[ in the Slcfanv_ 

z&fr2S£t& (SaSwS 


I* beautiful they .stand l moorpo rated in the Churdi Cixni- 

l*Al their tall a ncesiml bcea miwionors’ designs fur new 

t«il[ lhe pleasant land. vicarages : ,pu rHiinners arc mi longer 

iiiiu right to include tices, for mv|| tjxl to join the family at a 

Flirts arc an integral part of tea spread In tthe dining- 


thc Hair fm creating structures that 


'Ip- wnment, ihough jt may be doubted S? nf J e , formidi, ble Maria gious beliefs nnd languages, enjoyed burgs andS ivir d 

lhe "eye-witness” method of ^thor lie really hoped for differ- ™?'“ Na P ,M «'as about the ’ om&s ana ttiur world. 

senting history is analogous to cn t t r f r ^nient. JJ5 m i Vf Woman ,® ver ‘hmst by 

i television nows stony; it gives ( r f ierc ma ¥ st| H he a few interest- ijnhu if i,iV M,n,: 5 b f lorc tlle foot- . 

a good idea of what was going , ng f ^’ u be iinoertlied relating to A „.p ,o, \' Ui T h V lhe d * irli of I r» rvi mrr 4.1. ^ 1 

. but for why it happened and L°\ U, , e £"“{ H< - lcna decision was ’ 8I4 ’ ^' b j jn hcr own personal J. Hllllllff tllG WOrlCPrS 
w it related to anything else wo EJJSj®* 1 ‘ n J ,le inner recesses of 21,?^ la ^l a, ? d dcs P ite her O U1 ^ VV 

s dependent on tho brief interiec- ? MG ' If there are, M Martineau !? p q ^!- b , ]c auh °rlty iRegent. DLMITRY POSPIFI nvsk y , „ ... 

ms of the commentator. In Entom ^ ot Pursue them but travels fit u?,!? cd tolaliy P a «iv C . Later. .. , „ ,, . practice, on which to build. 

$tVt*£tMofan_JAt Biett-Jam« ^Napoleon and his suite along a ^ 8 °T iment of Pari11il Russinn Po,,w 1 rn* Unionism «s no reason to doubt ihaUikc*' 

^ wM ' ir . nrn yeh . ^n lihri w .to _ die oliarnberJains 189pp. London School of Economics ci y d .sorvanK he-. 


mwh apposite vorsiou or MKs iS4? g 4 “ Cars ! han, . ;,s thVk 'f h ‘he 

r,v* poem is from isinM J j. S ^ :,nd Hs nuist ‘daring ^ of eclecticism: 
,1 P ' n,Hn NiKl ai Down Mall, near Harlow hethan fronts, cci 
NStiif aitirinuMii i I If 171-1 873 J where (he main struc- nnd vaulting, mod 

ifi hfflll MiiSS -- 1 V ,d ox,c,n;i '' facailcs arc of all C amclol-type. ’ 

Vuvtr not lo bleep tliero P ,M y° d , a ” J . *lmll«rcd concrete”, lily is Uhc use of ret 

bwihey tumble down. Suiiriarly. indoors. W.-dur Scott had “ siruciural .poly 


sirucliirtil polychromy ‘ which a relatively new mate-rial, reinforced 


I'ruof of his ability .still to n.v to 
in exceptional challenge is Iik Fm- 


• . * T . u ‘ " r,, ‘ innlidlnt ,.«.V li.vi,,;,, JI. ^ u , V V !. , , - 1 1 — ■ i .1 ici.mvtiy uikw m.iic-n.u. iinmorceu rrooi oj ms atn|il\ .still to n.s.« to 

* J?? oftiw'l-nviromnent raeloiy) ■« A Lh^ | thCi 'u cl,ni ; lX ‘ = l tvjiitccliiriilly concrete. Paimio displayed the bare an exceptional challenge is In v Fm- 
to prop them up with ,^ er .. ”, il,ld ' Uld l ! lt ' r: * ,| y. under Kuskm.s mfln- bone s of U' conxiriietion. whereas Ian ilia concert and congress hall at 

»|fierouly and not iiisjvting I-cntral^e-oin . h?" th , SCan ! 2*2 Vci1ctdJ, j’ Golh^- of Lhe the more receni hardness comes from Helsinki. -the lirsi iiislalmem of uhc 

^ meaning pre- Victorian. o. 4W . )LV ; n i 7 H> n c, ?, ’" br:, . ry td ,a ^ Musenjn in Oxford opposite the precise modelling ivf un applied new ciiltmal centre that he liini.sdr 

Wlte houses have nmv..o Sllc )' f^menM Keblc -and. indeed, in the “ h«.lv coverims of tile or marble has laid out It is shown 


plains lo9pp. London School of Economics . , ,'v r -a icfsSr*^ meaning me- Victorian cvniraliheating in the jibrtiry nt Punks Musenjn in Oxford oimosiic 

iiTaV IM WIiHcat Scloncemnd Weidmteld '“v" SNfcK^T., Bo " wd '«»• »** Kc bk ■ „ml. inJ™ „ J '■ ■■ 


Fhswood in 1790. Such experiment 


hire of Lhe workers, and Opening pages 

halis hk nn ,.. R i.» iharm.'lislr the evtnta 


leads deftly from one ^ l-choseu *? md ,n niUtfb ^ sanie ^y S ES 1 * sh “ L wax MW. tac turn, fhe Tsa S. Okh?.?* 1 .V" hCi,d ° f He probably achieved less dni 

extract to the next. 1 Uuum almost -identical documenSn 2 boredl f a » but her husband and a of J a o wn ,n ??« ined - When Mr Pospielofi 

He on ' r f . , «»t ax well as any of 32m ftn 5 fow of her staff. She had barriere to Sf apparently itormal career tolls us (foil the Zubatov unions » 

smile famous S rK witnesses, admirably translated by Frances overcome if she was to achieve ha wic p ? l “’ . n 1896 " tho first truly trade-unionist or| 

nrt nrcvTnmll t ° h ^ W and Partridge, it i s better wriu^SLn and Popularity. That she J? was concerned in the arrest ballons in Russia proper V 

fi s tilfnih, aS . ated ’ f Ud ho moil - wmtentfa.n failed to do so. failed even to try ™ l - Den1 .° c [? 1,c leadcrs en- treacherous littie word '’truly" L 

e^t Llah k ™I t0 .. p _ r ? duce a . n Nearly a year before Nannie H! S ne of many small imnonder l SSSL " - among the a host of questions. So. incident: 


iu, l rn e was 7 l,Ci,d llf 

md a nf - J S n IS Okhrana— Mie crown imagined. When Mr PospieloviS 
?rs to f '?£, a ? par ? nt,y .. norma \ career tolls us the I the Zubatov unions 

hiovc h Ua ^ ret fn 1896 " the first truly trade-unionist orp? 

iiicvc he was concerned in Ihn n... • « 


SX oIKm , T frV *TV ionistn W uiiiii leur is it plcasi ng ? T^e Iiouks m usi be 

kH3l ’ ( n,C,am :i P 41 hiwntow who had kept ax period pieces at which we h * **“. b . U, ' ,djngS h:, , Vc :,n Hfb “ M 
nics art mm- made money m industry, like Francis may marvel if wc d« not admire. monies i (it ^ strange dial an archi- 

tect «o famous in his own country 

j • ^ , should have been given no oppor- 

fAADIPQ t4rmt«AT7Afvi A^fn Kiniiy to build in its capital city until 

cuiogicai improvements 


The Wizard at Westminster 

KENNETH O. MORGAN : Ge U ° L ^ 1 

233n A8e A°u U ° yd Ge ° r * e fee'uS S* 3 " d °' Vn the *««« J“ d gnient of 

foaSShnl ?i o?, nd Unwin ‘ £3 ‘ 25 !° r j he Llbcri ‘ l . , Party - Th e fact that hlS C0 ? teni P 0r3ries and tells us for 
(paperback, £ 1.95). ® u ^_ I<,er V* consequeiitiy ^ am P )e Jhat . Keynes "wildly 


Tile Welsh Wizard proves stfamrclv r?*?®* ! n * e ^ 

attractive to the ■S’® __ .. . 

Nor fs It altogether easy to explain. u3lLi. U ? ,ara S? he ? oy “*• emtfeism “V* » , I ,unc [ ° WUd exaggeration, and n ° * ! occause me tov was accused, justly or unj 

the attraction. Possibly tho feeling mu frec, V ®*Prc«ed for all Morgan will not mind being ^?,i"P ei Ii 0Crilts bad bcen niore of organizing a strike in Odesa 

uppcimost ui the minds of many of D , rn HHi Tlheco l a a dear ^k«l to consider one further poin^ i« SS^SSTuT" thou ^ il is snid conspiring against Pleve, and 

yi-i? tbal , n - Bllber hiciid nor foe has ?nd bclv, * en Lloyd George, Ho lelIs us that when Uoyd George SJ®' ^ wa V for analo- divulging state secrets. By I5<W 

rCdllV Dknlnmrvi-I ihn Ani n . MM « ■ « H1KJ rCilfllCKhDn. in ftiA AiL^j.a.. IV.1C cnnitmA ni nj.i.i « 1 . ...» 5 SOUS firifirk nf nriAd _ ...L *tT ■ « Laam litnnnd 


oy aid criticism 
expressed for all 


nF .11 , „ . . — : l null by oium: me 

imder ohl de , Umm unionf » Wa « the hostility of 

SE& ‘ wh^h^S 8 ® ? Sli,,er ‘ Wo, ’ kors or lhe revolutionaries 
imthfci.1 i! 11116 V Ul , nny had still scarcely penetrated thef 
s ?° ns0r the . d:iy ' 'ories. but the hostility of the f 
wnrtL* 00 ™ 0 grievances ot the ©rnment. Witte, n spokesman oi 
Tj__ ra * r , industrialists, w-as bitterly opposed JMsuoi 

ai - thc ,urn , of “hem— menhaps the best testimony tppanw 
the century this experiment, doubt- their efficacy ; and Pkvc, who toft* m his 
fully approved by the Ministry of office as Minister of the rnterlorJt‘«mc 
i enor ’ « n Joyc<f substantial J902, after a brief period of gr«l 
success among the Moscow workers, toleration of Zubatov, turned a' 
p„P®I? r made ni , uc 'h headway in St him. This was really the end. - 
~~ P ei 'haps because thc tov was accused, justly or uflj 


®MSIWAU: 
ip *PMein Architecture 
London .(onipu red, |7f,». 


ci»venim oi trie or marble has Lid out It K shown in tins 

■■ -More lo- 'title pumi. perhaps, jx ihiu._^AiInuic oni^ qx^^uiu ieu. bqi . ii^e 
his tin ter buildings have an urban ™il<hng js now complete. It wax m 

"T" f f. »- *» «*i- fi'V 

, f cl ' amous ln his own country planning and the creation of internal 
should have been given no oppor- spaces of a quality and imagination 
tunily to build in its capital city until that make it u worthy climax to a 
he was fifty-five). The most influen- nu table career— or perhaps there are 
t«l of his earlier buildings -those other climaxes to come; .seventy- 


todio Vista. U.7.1. 


. ‘hut established the recognizable four is noi such a great age for an 

I 11 .® . ‘ I . ,in * "J*' 1 was obscured in (ion of urban conditions were pro- Aalto ‘handwriting— were in an open architect, 
m itain by the Romantic movement, duced at this time, and Dr Rusenau 
In thc comparison she makes the analyses them under various cate- 
Hritish contribution is for this rea- SoriM- - hospitals, prisons, educa- rf*— 
son ilcs-s positive and cfcir-cul, al- rional iiKstitutions and so on. Among 
though Irciicf in progress w«s just hs f boSe a ' re . KefsaJIs already weU- f 

^1.. Iii7i.nl .... it,!.. _ r iL. /-i I known rli*siu.n for llrtlltPMilli nlik ImMM 


,in to* SJSJZ'*!’ *2** 1,11 lbc differences between the aims lhan l»w design by James l^wis which 

-some u f^ Hi. ^' Wy11 e nnd origins of the French and the was bujg) Dance's St Luke’s Hos- 
^fptiin V | H Serous British developments. In France the pH®l (^ udt w 1784 but now damoj- 

^ Kose Frcn^l - impetus came from intdlccmals and «}»?)» original Guy’s Hos- 
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ir.. - i - . . v,,u 1,1,1 lue na s d,,i_,__ . . " »-»«urge, “ “f ,,,ai uioya ueoree 

really exp amed the enigma of Lloyd oStitiii r- ton ‘ ,n ^OKfcCn was speaking at Bristol about mukino 

S°r* e i WV back to !iis career fsS TJ\ZT' mcnt in l8 ? J - Tn Germany W Hie war, £ S3 
we feel that It is almost incredible uKiv'.f * ?■ 19 eve !) t * woro inexor- J 11 un K uar J«i impromptu at an over- 
tiinl one so powerful was m tlie end Su'r '^i 10 <l cht,n 8* 6t Prime n ° w meeting about " icarchim tiicfr 
so unsuccessful, and that one com- • J i,lnic, ' st 'on wisely stood Packets for the nionev ,,fi w 


?; Kea ,‘° cons^cir one further point i nere tnough it is snid conspiring against Pleve, ana 

Ho tells us that when Uoyd (jeorae '2J ,a y ed wn Y for the analo* divulging state secrets. By 1904 
was speaking at Bristol about making ?2 S iS? r i s . 0 * ft p L iest ’ G: ‘P° n . a whole enterprise had been wound 
Germany pay for fl le war j JC ^ A y ^ r , s a « r ‘ Zubatov unions Not much more is known 

an unguarded impromptu at an over- n 6re J la J ira " y nnn themn to Social- Zubatov, except that he commj 
flow meeting about "searching tiheir IS 1 !?** 1 an< ^ r ® vo,uti onarics. They suicide in March, 1917, on to 
pockets for the nionev" Snm., vcr ^ e P lf onic of what were of the Tsar's abdication. What 




theory, ln 'France thc improvement Dr Rosonau has in fact collected 
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! h Telford Xnn« llll Z Jl hankie ring after the countryside misleading title (which might haye 
^on-lnnd Jh?., « n d its amenities. indicnted a cortiemporwy' tract, of , 

■Produci ,r 1 ® nly A,« th „u;uon Ua c o »o'W0 and hardly more cxplana- 

m. U . oC ‘whnologkrnl Among lhe French philosophers an t sobtitie (which orfy wES , an 

exception, however, was Babeuf, who epi ; ode ^ towti-plaonina histore), 

tj hiE'T** w,y ‘ pe^ h! Sn, S^-£f Cl ^ S ‘ST ' book is -TiertS work ' oi 

a L v rciu ^ noo-cLfixicism , ^ y M JiP os&1 Ne through fihe preva- sohoflnt^iip which' opens up avhnues 

a ‘>y-™mi iwa -t . i lenre fm>l nrc/msar Iv nfie imilRt nrfi- . ZT - . T - 7. . 


is reinforced by .sympathy and true 
perception. The second half of the 
book consists of a selection of docu- 
ments t<> illustrate the text. 




to carry on, a more 


15 tiic Bhesis 9- artists, wiests.procurere, ana ^ U9Ua i C oftsidoration of archi{ec- 

'!L A Z hitecn,re ~ rSSmTf* bwal history Interms only of stylistic 

“‘ns -that Boiillde Ba «©uFJ5 own recommendation (as . . , }n ; 

“R^titeois first of Iranslated by Buonarroti in J^50):. , i,, 0 ’ Jl 
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Hid ^hebtliamls Portrait of Oxford 
(240pp. Robert H(^c.’£2|30) js hiatoiri- 
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SiSti JS M 7 1*" 11 an O'tisider ho rapidly diminished thereofter. The Son 
jwnoincd Hero some conipnrespn weight of cbntemporhry oplhibn Kbv, 

which developed against , lloyd snok 
difFerenoo beiwcen them is , possibly George has possibly received Jmuffl. - tlm 'j 

aSfeSSJ 1 » ^ cientSotlco .ffilJJSSSfiSS ' only 

cievtaijohs, tlie .labour . 'iPnitty- wtis been ■ too rcadv. .10 


22 ^iSSfe ft Labogr Farty- v>vis been too toady to aede 
his nbitang bome whereof Lfoyd his own excuses for this. 


PUS, ,im-. with 
had litfie arid 


lih irtpeepotts ■ Oh ,how. 
duiotesseriti^LOxfdrd; 
it <he face of , i-mdderh ■ •• 


^urnnri. “ uicre- iw aivuirw, ansa, «iu »ww™, »? . ■ wnpn-. r--,r ■ • .. :*• ; i 

iwS^ 1 P 08 ' lion io rolnto for the places which Art .dedicated .to dpyefoinncnrt- He remains otv ; , the 

of their time the detiberMhoufi of magistrates and ; riie ' ^ole fiaogy ^ 


Sad Agtdnsl 
the Wind 

Sfflwell and the American 
Experience in China, 1911-45 

“Against the broad tapestry of modern 
China’s history, the: American army 
officer Joseph Warren Stilwell’s life is 
spread, a strange pattern among the 
larger patterns that sdrround it. It Is 
Barbara Tiichntan’s triemph that she 
has marshalled: the pnruty ifacts aitd. 
told the two stories— tWree, if ke count 
her. exposition of Ameirieah Bar Ea$t 
ptiU^^oiu^n^ 

Irir sense^.of ^roipprjidni She has fnat$;- 
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novels abroad, launching (wo new 
publishing houses. 68 Publishers 
Toronto have ksiicd Josef 
Skvnrocky's Tankovy prapnr ( The 
Tank Italia linn), a hilarious sal ire on 
life in i he People’s Army in ihe early 
1950s and a hook twice banned in 
O.cchnsloViikiu. The Cologne pub- 


pcrhnps, in ihe close involvement of 
visual and verbal ideas which is com- 
mon lu the work of all ihe four, a 
necessary detachment from ihe cur- 
rent artistic and literary fashion The 


.v. .mu mu.iir inimi.ui . i lit MIOIII11C I iL,> l .• . ""‘“'ion m 

life in i he People’s Army in die early shade of William Make is silently could onlv*«iv< Srtters ’ U»hv 
1950s and a hook twice banned in omnipresent. Neither l ewis nor right.*’ Ai hi Uiimn you, j„ u - [t 

Czechoslovakia. The Cologne pub- Ayrton, bolh leclinically and lmu »*- his political JidnTL . in '•* M 

tavhers Index have issued Jclem broil natively competent as urlisls in Hut as -m :«n, , 1 hc h ““tar* 

iThe Deer Ford I hv JiM Hnchni:in_ a several media ami as uriiKis in ‘ ‘ «** arlisl.a, 


remains an intensely irrii. ,• 

A ; his best— in 1 P w 'i 
trail* ' «f which there " R f*-: 
in thc. exhibition!-, 

Miblime, Like Goyas s iul* - IOn 1 
could only say - n im „ 
fishl." A, hi' ». 0 S‘T ™'W» 


After great ililiicuiiics a new Czech 
Writers’ Union was finally estab- 
lished n few weeks ago. a fact which 
was officially greeted in C Vcvhoslo- 
vakia us an important achievement 
on (lie road towards “ uomuiliza- 
tinn It bus taken tin* regime a 
very long time to bring Czech writers 
to order, and the new union i*- still 
far rrain normal. Its membership 
has been restricted in jus! ninety -five 
(compared to about 400 before I'HSR) 
and even Dr Ilusak is reported io 
have complained that lie did not 
know- anyone In the list submitted 
for liis approval. 

Virtually all the Czech writers 
whose names and hooks are well 
known both in Czechoslovakia and 
abroad arc staying outside the union, 
evidently because they have not 
oheyed the exhortations to renounce 
tfieir “ incorrect views ", They would 
Wso find it difficult to subscribe to 
the new union's ideological pro- 
gramme, declaring in time-worn 
"■ f ad 

Hie tlrvlnni* nT siVi.sIFst realKin. 
whatever that may mean after the 
disastrous past experience with this 
highly elusive term. 

I he membership of the new union 


all countries of the Voviet Muck: 
the sad princes of literary olliciiil- 
doni who for .sonic reason have cither 
entirely lost the capacity to write or 
who cannot write well und. rather 
than engage in a different profes- 
sion, fry io make up lor their dcli- 
ciency by acquiring political inllu- 
ence. 

In fact, many of ihe best-known 
Czech writers do not live in Czecho- 
slovakia at all: having left ihe coun- 
try ufler the IVhH invasion, they 
sc tiled all over the world, from West 
Germany to California. Such a large- 
scale exodus of intellectuals might 
have serious consequences for the 
country's cultural life, but they knew 
only loo well that they would be un- 
able |o wrile ami .publish anyway 
and that even lheir older work would 
be hanned and removed from all 
libraries; fears which proved to 
have been fully justified. 

On iJie other hand, with so many 

Ai.a i 1 lA' I F'V ftS- 

sc vcral w a vc.s since I v.ls. i here 
exists now a large potential reader- 
ship for Czech and Slovak books. 
‘Mills the setting up of a purged 
Writers’ Union in Prague was marked 


(The Deer Fordt by JiM Much man. a 
ehanning story of a village which has 
somehow remained outside the world 
■ wince 1946, with obvious and delight- 
ful human and political implications. 
Hochnian. a popular reformist journ- 
alist in 1968, still lives in Czechoslo- 
vakia in considerable hardship and 
agreed to the publication of his novel 
fully aware of ihe risks which this 
might involve. 

Until publishing houses (and thev 
arc not the only onesj seem to be well 
stocked with manuscripts and have 
announced other honks to follow (he 
first Iwi*. fiK Publishers Toronto have 
been especially enterprising in this 
respect, for they have even unearthed 
a young and promising English- 
wriling novelist of Czech origin in 
Canada, while Index arc preparing to 
publish, among other tilings, a large 
sociological study on present con- 
ditions in Czechoslovakia written 
there anil then exported. 

It may he expected that this pub- 
lishing activity will eventually slow 
down as the present generation of 
cm led writers succumb to the pres- 
sures of their new surroundings. It 
is encouraging, however, to notice 
ihal while in the past exiles from 
t-cittnil and Eastern Europe used to 
Find lheir best prospects in opening 
dc lica lessens, nowadays lliey can do 
almost as Well in literature and at 

universities. 


Tile National Hook League’s am bi- 
lious sequence, under the general title 
“Word and Image", is divided into 
two pairs of related exhibitions. T he 
Ural, displaying successively the work 
of Wy nd ham lewis and Michael 
Ayrton, has just conic to an end ; the 
second part, which will deal with 
Mervyn Peake and David Junes, is to 

miliar 

Well, lint a trend m British art and 
letters, anything but a trend, since all 
four are quite clearly, instinctively 
and deliberately, removed from whut- 


idcas, in words and visual images, in 
lheir work. If you go from the 
National Book League' to the Tate 
Gallery's current exhibition of 
Blake's illustrations to Gray, you get 
a distinct shock. Blake, with his 
radical political and literary views, 
his capacity for inventing myths and 
giving them verbal and visual form, 
was like l.ewis and Ayrton thus far ; 
but hc was also all illustrator as well, 
giving in words originally meant to 
■stand on their own a visual image 
vyhich sometimes reflects and some- 
times transcends the verbal image. 

Are there, in fact, two modes of 
interaction between word and image ; 
ihe instinctive one in the inind of the 
poly talented artist, and the deliberate 
one in the adaptation of one to the 
other in the illustrator's approach to 
his author . 1 And is (lie first in any 
sense superseding the second; nr is 
the lirst now as always rare and apart, 
and the second declining for other 
reasons? Illustration, whether 
regarded ns an arl or a trade, is 
declining, and very rapidly : a victim 
of the camera, like miniai ure painting 
in ihe nineteenth century. It is no co- 
incidence ilia l two quite separate ex- 
hibitions have been put on in New 
York anil Chicago recently with Ihe 
common iheme of " the author as 
illustrator If one considers two 
such remarkable and different graphic 
talents as Victor Hugo and 
Thackeray, and reflects that both 
were perfectly prepared to work 
wiih Ihe professional illustra- 
tors of the time, it makes 
one wonder how much we are 
losing with the disappearance of 
Hie illustrator. Both ihe American 
exhibitions put the small but piquant 
question, “What Image was ih the 
authors mind .* " ta ji lime now to 
ask filially— in some vast retrospec- 
tive exhibition perhaps- what rela- 
tion between word and image the 


, ^u-i ignore m art and ! c 
Lewis will be remembered. 

i,q, ‘ ile ^ntidr, 
Quieter .but not less violent) 
moved from the current see„£ 
? mythological world of his m d c 
s. in every sense, a classic 1 
bverythaig jha! he draws or am* 
is tilled with the vision of ihccL* 
cal past which used to be such j 
dominant part of tl, c writcrW 
iirttsi s maicnaL and is now, liked* 
art ol illustration, in danger of bjia 
forgotten. In Ayrton's case h i 
arcane, and yet like all good 
it has an immense power to aitai 
Less successful than Uwis at attri 
mg a I lent ion as a writer, Ayrton « 
n much more successful artist. fa 
a year passes without several cvhti 
tiuns all over the world of his w 
■sal lie images of a private 
which, none the less, hccnmcv hr^i 
and clearer with every niaitifcMalM 
His ta lent is si ill growing and 
vision is one that will be more orj 
more widely ailmirctl. 

For both these exhibitions, ther 
and for pointing the theme 1J1.1 
connects them, the National B«i 
League deserve praise, lint thcOf 
logue is another matter. Since nft, 
exhibition has been (and presiinuN- ! 
will bet a major display of each ft 1 
the author-artists' vuu k. since Inrlkt, 
it is an ambitious and oiiw-l'l? 
attempt to iik-mify a particular ht- 
hinalion of creative gifts, at a iin< 
when all the ails arc looking k-n 
sense of direction and when, to- 
fore, an exhibition like this niaitut 
out to be a signposi of more ih-: ■, 
temporary importance -the o''- 
logue ought to match up both lath 
intcnlion and to ihe potential ir*> j 
cnee 1 1 I'nay have. One would r'P;' 
a biogiaphical essay of resptdakVj 
proporlions, a fair number of ilk 1 * j 
nations, perhaps a brief essay pW»f 
the work of llie four in the ; 


owwisls niilin I \ of lapsed writers, ihe Wi iters* Union in Prague wnsnisirkcd ever^me ,ion between word and image the the work of the four in the «nir.| • 

take of which may hc encountered in hy the publication of two Czech thine in h | ^ m8 worW cx l K ' dc d froin Classical limes of contemporary British arts ■■"!, 

n ,ft ing tn art and literature. Is there to WO. before the two part Tor ever, letters, and a hove all notes on fe 

only Io be united in the . minds of exhibits catalogued. There is wtf 

the rare few who can work simul- ‘*f * h is. Lewis and Ayrton sharia 

A • , tanenusly in hoth media ? catalogue, with a terse chrom^'v 1 
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R. .STUART M At RAEi 

Winslon Churchill's Toyshop 

22Kpp. Kincton: The Round wood 
Press. £2.75. 

According in Smart Macrae, the first 
of the tny.> to He produced by Win- 
ston f htirehili s Toyshop, and one of 
Ac niosl successful, was the Limpet. 
This was a hemispherical mine which 
a swimming saboteur could fix to 
me side o| a ship with the help of 
magnets .set round its rim lo he ex- 
ploded at a chosen interval by means 
of a delay-action fuse. 'The last lo 
which t olonel Macrae refers was an 
anti-personnel bomb, lo he dropped 
from aiicraft. which could be guaran- 
teed |o explode at the most effective 
height by being made to bounce off 
ihe ground by one fuse and to be 
detonated twenty feci up by another. 
A uciiiy-actiun %w itch could be titled 
lo this a I mv. in render a whole area 
dangerous for a predetermined 
pci tod. 

, < olonel Macrae has obviously a 
great gift for designing delay mechan- 
isms, and in IIT/js/«i/j ( hnrthiU\ Tuy- 
he describes very clearly the 
workings i»f a number i»f these in- 
gv^riioii.s toys, lie appears to have 
fitted himself with one as well, 
which has allowed a quarter of n 
icniur-y to ellipse before the produc- 
tion of this account of the research 
mid production department In which 
he worked, throughout (hc Second 
World War, under the direction of 
L«rrd £ fierwe-IJ. Officially it wax 
• known, a.s MDI, lo show it came 
directly under The Ministry of .De- 
fence; tihe imickipg nickname- its 
rivals gave it he has been proud lo‘ 
qdppl. ii^ix litie. ^ - : 


The originator of the department 
xvas a typical mad sapper, hut with 
an MC and a gift for higher mathe- 
matics, who began the war as a 
Major and ended as Major-Oener.il 
Sir Millis Jelferis. Colonel Macrae, 
in June, 1939. wax a civilian 
and editor of Armchair Science, 
I hey came together because he hail 
published an article on magnets, and 
Jeffcris wanted io know all aliout 
them to find out how to anchor his 
Limpets, They remained together to 
the end. Jefferis was an inventive 
genius, and Macrae, as his .second- 
in-command, was an outstanding 
organizer, lie was a first-class engi- 
neer as well, with plenty of bright 
ideas ; in fact he produced ihe 
prototype of the Limpet. 

Gradually the organization grew. 
It remained independent in spite of 
idl attempts to absorb it into the 
Ministry of Supply, mainly hy a 
piece of l«ck : between them the two 
designed and put into production 
llie ‘‘lluv'ral mine’* on which Chur- 
chill luul sol his heart for the 
operation “Royal Marine", in- 
[ended to destroy shipping on the 
Rhine. Because of this Churchill 
continued B^e them his proto:- 
lion throughuijt the war, and en- 
trusted them to the car* of Lord 
£ neriveH to keep away such would- 
be predators a,s Lord Buaverhrdok 
and the Chief Inspector 1 of Arma- 
ments. 

The Sticky Bomb, the Blacker 
Bombard, and the Projector ! Infnn. 
try Anti-Tank, or PiaL are namd* 
which bring Ixwk days of hen)Io 
struggle. The Blacker Bombard was 

ini r-lirlfw i mi (ha .. Jjl ■■•IT. 


various fronts and earned many 
VCs. ' 

Their evolution is breezily des- 


only to be united in the minds of 
the rare few who cun work simul- 
taneously in hoth media ? 

Time will tell, but now the disiip- 
pcnr;incc of the major link between 
imaginative words iuul im:igin;itivc 
pictures puls ;i new imporluncc on 
the work of Lewis. Avrlon. Peake 
and Jones. The ability in work alike 
with words and images was a close 


Their evolution is breezily dei- with words -ind ilmu — ha nil y enough even to r« r f 

* rwi . im. !ata2^sri xzxfz ! ii “. ||,cni n*-*?’* 
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to be the hr-sl man lo drill holes In his last writing. Hut in *verv .ul^r fi75.' It i* 


jffHFN SENDER s 
j, Generous Days 

ft. Faber ami Faber. £1. 

R r.DFF*iiNti the world by intro- 
spection": l.«»ui* ^hic- 

Ncicc's phrase (from his 
^biographical sketch, t he Siring 
false] about Stephen Spender in 
kbe 1920s could serve as an cpi- 
oi*toihc whole bodj of Spender's 
Sic work J s well. Indeed, it makes 
Lt belter sense lo look at the 
fn this way. as atrcmpls at 
Jkmptivc and qua si- religious sen- 
ding. than it ever did In s«c 
mi as coming primarily from 
«iil or political concerns. Express 
wifi, pylons, ihe imenrployed at 
iwii corners, the burning of the 
InctislUB or the Spanish Civil War 
were merely grit for Spenders 
iwtiablr self-regarding oyster. But 
years the quciliun has been 
dmi the quality of the pearls pro- 

He drikingly handsome and way- 
ud poet who emerged at Oxford 
>j, become legendary, in such 
icnuiirs as Christopher lsherwood's 
L>riT mil Sluuhws. Arthur Ciilder- 
ifihhiiH’s The Mamie of My Youth. 
HjcNeice’s book already mentioned. 
«d not least in Spender's own 
i.-^iography. World Within World 
-argtuiMy his best bi»ok. This 
rite perpetual " young poet ", " the 
lijfeti Brooke of the Depression " as 
Vimiiin Cameron wittily clmrac- 
uiKvl him. What all his memorial- 
■(>. incltuling Spender himself, .settle 
-i. Apart from his appearance fa 
Ui-ring angel not sure if he was 
'■fcn “ a great sea riel poppy- 
'<x. wild frizzy hair, and eyes the 
i'Anl colour i»r bluebells "t, is his 
rare. dramatic, often embarrassing 
^•.ib-orption, tormented, bliinder- 
a confessional lo the point ol 
(hbrdity; “the most rapidly ■.clf- 
:-.c.ilinu person I had ever met as 
l"hn I chmatin pul it. One gels an 
raptision of some sort »*f holy fool' 
Yet ihe early poems both .support 
nj belie this. "My parents kept 
H frOm children who were rough" 
rored the scom of a I horn Gunn 
pannhich appeared to -i-e -uch a 
‘‘-■icmcnl ax a sign of incorrigible 
’(UK'S and weakness. It is true that 
'(Aness, impotence, the incapacity 
X'jci -and, as a consequence, pity - - 
wdl themes in Spender's first hook, 
btihey are handles! with an inislinc- 
t-e firm skill, a soreness of cadence 
Lt is entirely individual: 

I expected was 
Jr"nder, fishiing, 

U^siriiggTes with men 
^ climbing. 

‘tor continual straining 
!™"id grow strong ; 

! «n the rocks would t hak« 

Wl should resi long , . . 

^ *ili watch Hie hawk with an in- 


methodical method or production, is ' w:,s aml simply not do. . 

a precision job and provided a ’ 

delaying pellet for the Limpet whose — 

lime of dissolving could be accu- 
ralcly ascertained. (Later on. when I 

Colonel Macrae had developed a J * ! 

tefined delay xvviich based «n the I A a * - ' , . 

I An American Presence ■ ’ : . 

showed no appreciable improvement I — ' 

ln_ functkining.) He is equally enter- I 

donionstrqtcd 1 his^uvicM to°Chur* j R oulledge & Kegun Paul are publishing ihqir new 

Ch ™i' ... I books in both Boston and London. Their Ariierican . , : 

Tile department had a remarkable | ... f : - f : 

record both In invention and I office \viil supply (he needs (rf the United SlalK ,i : 

production, ft did' nlcitLv nf 1 al« i , * _ _ • ;1, > 1 

spectacular but valuable work too in I • rum ^ Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 (phone.' ■ 

.™ k 7 M ,S£"No fl, ^u^& \ - 6,7/74i - 58 “' '&*" Ninn«l . *. 

%*■ Macrae'.^ UT.'SlTiStu 1 ' " M,A "' 

mannJ D J&™?***. ^ging I ,V " N O* bOdlfS. - V : • • j’ 

J •_ ^ m 

I Routledge & KEG AN PAUt I j 

robust common xensc, his modem- I - • -'p—' . - •. % •••' ’ T . ; •;■(., 

-in !|he Tub nf (I,. "I - . T. blV/lnn bnJ,(nn'. .1 A’i ' 


„ , . diflerent eye 

®f Pitifully; 

^on those eagles that so reared him, 

bm, . now 

..I strain his brow: 
wpona men use. stone, sling and 
u slrong-thevvcd bow 

™ not know. 

^ aristocrat, superb of all instinct, 
*'ln deaih close jinked 
0 Need the enormous cloud, almost 
a . , had won 

. ,, ar °n the sun; 

v now. like Icarus mid-ocean- 
n. , . drowned, 

■lands, wings, are found. 





7.--UU11 ior me torce anj 
JJ'tvemcnt of the perfected will, 

W k r lflt : * iero f*S lire who person i- 
inHl will, is tempered by equally’ 
.y^fjhc noiions of the inevitability 
»nure. death, darkness : " And all 
other M’s’ who long for ‘We 
■ The first-person of these 
V poems— and they arc very much 
l. ' n }bc first-person— seems’ to 
n » l ea . m l be majestic arch- - 
S? ®®cthoven {“ What else ' is . 

, ! \C f ? V) .and the slobbering 
J^goat. Van ber Lubbe (" l laugh 
Vjl i enyi-laiightor/Is like- justice.-, 
howitzer"). . The fre- 
the ;impHsoneQ self,' 
'lifoiDf , tr y* n 8 l P conimunicate 
Vtimi u U ? ei ? b * e 5tertses its need to . 
Ji «mi “^J^yed.-suggests somethltig 
IM certainly ’ . solipsist. . 

Ihe . last . gasp -of -‘the. 
utiq dccr * l be , Wounded romance 

iTitetC flnrlu :■ 


Modem, between " mudt-ms " .iiul 
" conlcmporurics ", I he modems 
explore and are dynamic, living to 
make broad relations between frag- 
mented .ire.» . »>f lift ih'.- .iiiiuni- 
poraries document, nnalyse, hut are 
essentially .static rather than dynamic. 
Spender is very much a modern, 
sometimes yoking together disparates 
so violently that hc becomes absurd : 

When we touched hands 

1 fell the whole rebel, femed mutiny 

And turned away. 

Thinking, if these were iricklings 
through a dum. 

I must have love enough to run a 
factory on. 

Or give a city power, or drive n train. 

(One feels, perhaps unfairly, that 
it was mere chance that prevented 
Spender from being drawn by the 
chime into milking that last word 
“ tram ", which would have pushed 
the absurdity even further.) Yet it i.s 
the dynamism, the nervous energy 
and dangerously pent-up force of 
the early poems, that give them lheir 
peculiar distinction. MacNeices 
-documentation is sharper, Audens 
analysis is far more intelligent, but 
as an explorer of the psyche Spender 
is. beyond them both. He is.Ishcr- 
wdod’s “truly weak man ", and Ins 
weakness liberates him. 

, But to be " most remarkable for 
weakness ” requires an effort against 
distractions, if the “modern ” poet 
is not to become as static as the 
“ contemporaries " ; and in this be- 
gan Spender’s decline as a poet, m 
YVorld Within World he has des- 
cribed with startling honesty- W 
rapid fame mid whut it did to him. 
He knew the' attractions of being a 
public figure ; W^self the product 
of a political and public family, he 
.. knew the dangers, top.; , The poem 
from which he took the epigraph to 
Warld. Within World catches hinV.nt 
the point of balance: •*." 

To break out df Hie efiaps of . my 

, ( ... darkness , 

fiifo' a lucid tiay.Ts.aH mv will. . , . 

My. words illke.eyrt thfqugh night. fi^ain 

r" i ■" ./•' r IO bfijSK 

Some centre for. tHpif-liilif : and^ac^ 

• "... ; •• • •,■ 'i.'.ttftat throw, (pc.. 

' T6 dlstahl .places jtKi’ouflh'i: iaqxuieui 
- ■■ “ I'r /.violence , 


My- wouK like lli.ii IlnK'li tumi 
liulit. .Hind 

TIu* light (I seek lliiir night ; mv .icK 

C'ii\[ lo iln-ir opposites by imp;iiiciil 
- -ii*l«-n '■ 

Xlnillcr llie xeqiltfill palli. H>ey move 
Oil a i-ireiMiirereiRV to vvoiil the 
centre. . . . 

And in the aiilobiograjiliy ilsclf there 
is a passage about liiiiksolf and his 
attitude to his work at this time (when 
he was living in Germany! which 
unc must quote in full : 

Ai this lime my prevalent social attitude 
was one oi pity, this, and sjniiwihy 
with weakness, showed in my work and 
behaviour. These 1 were altitudes of 
wllfit Yen Is calls “ paisi vc suffering . 
They were die projections of a mixture 
of strength and Weakness : >i length, to 
ihe extent to which I was master of 
mv osvn kingdom or the crca jive imagi- 
niLlion, my own work wherein I might 
create as I chose. Within this inner 
world even weakness could become a 
kind nf strength. H isolated me and 
disqualified me from other kinds of 
work than poetic writing. 1 needed only 
the strength of mv own weakness to 
say that I had no other responsibilities 
ihun simply to exist in order to write. 


The poems Spender wrote as a result 
of his experiences during the Spanish n . 

Civil War are almost the last in DctSlC 

which he managed, perhaps almost __ m 

unknowingly, to fuse his own “pas- UGCUITlGnTS 111 

sive sufferings ” successfully with ■ . ■ 

those of others: his nwn emotional 11116^13X101191 

involvement at a thoroughly per- ■ 

sonal level (gone into with naked L3W 

frankness in World Within World). | [j iTl-'D BY 

together with his recoil from the •' 

waste of the only war he had seen *»■> DrOWn He 

at first-hand, combined to give the Those i-unu-i mu! wiili problems of 

impetus, to many of the poems til mndcriunierujiioivaH.iM, whuilicr as 

The Still Centre ( 1 939) : “ U h imu si tide ills, u-.iL-licrs, ur prariit i»mc rs, 

Ratio Reguni", “Two Armies", ol'ieii tiudili.il iinpnruni uxisare 

"The Room Above the Square”, uni available iiicnmeukut I'rirni. 

“A Stopwatch and un Ordnance This volume pr«nidc.x.ui economical 
Map". In all these poems ihe nb- and up-in-tl.iic scltvtiuu idbasic 
jeetive correlative was utterly mi • di iv-uinciilsre-l.il mg m inu-riuii(Hul 
Salisfaclory from any partisan poll- Organiz.iiinus, lire- Law c*fiht Sea, 
tical point nf view — they must, in- Oult-r Space, I >ipliiiiuiicRilaiii*iis, 
deed, have ham un cmbarraxsmcnl Tcrnumciit Smcuiguiy «.xt-r Namral 
to any loyal Communist — yel they Rescmrecs, lium.iii Rig lux and Self 
create their own authentic . world, Deitmiiiialiiiri.ihc l.au ufTreJik-x, 
verify it, and add lo the sum of ex- and iliv-Jinlki.il Sniltim-nl of 
perieiicc rather lh;m simply liolating 1 )is|uiii.s. Sicniul edit ion £2-50 
or qualifying it. paper cuvus/ji *15 Ujunmry 

This was nnl io happen much 
dining the years of llie Second World |V/|« v |pon 
War. " Passive suffering" continued. IvltSAll^afl 
but liicre seemed Lo be no personal O/v/via+u fliiririrf 
insight to cope with it: only the OOCiety ULIIIliy 
decitiMl ive. I di t li Sit vvel linn plunge 11- fL a Paw/slntinn 
vies ol "Air Raid Across the Buy” Xfie neVaiUXIOIl 

t" in the fields the corn Swavs. with Literary Approach 
metallic clicks . Man hammers nails , p. D 
in Mail.; High on his crucifix or the J. U. nUvnerTOrO 
siih-Hardv tif " linie 1940 ' (" Twin- This volume examines tlu- proposi- 
ut-d with our lives wax our doom/ ii«m ih.it novels an- \a!«.ibli- m.iu«is 
O ur killer a 1 our birth, from Hie same |<„ M ivial lii-im v. h disnissi s du- 
wnnih "t. The lone hceaine more un tlH-oivitv-.il prohlcn is raised hy such a 

certain. I lie language- more eclectic pnipn-.il inn, and el. ihiaat es nul lit «ls 
ami more vlilhisc. llie sell -ceiiired- which aiv lestvd in j sisin-liii-Taiy 
ness which had seemed so (roiupar- .inaUskut iIk Mi-viun Hi vnlmion 
cut and winsome .it twenty now ofmio-17. £4 
looked merely gauche at ill irl v- five, 

in those it 11 ilk-ilia lei v postwar poems b „ 

in memory of Margaret Speiulvr : la lllbi et uleQI 

Of ttlial Use is 11 1 \ Weeping ? S 

It docs not e.ins a mii. aeon', knife OldSCI 

t o cm iln- wioitnlv-iiuilliplviiic cells _ 

\I the r.101 ,if v.uir life! Ante Alexaiuli uni Cnntati 

, -Ml it van pnwc Volume 1, Aidiilorhus. 

Is 1 1 1 a 1 c\ 1 1 unit 1 ■ es of l.m- Hippo ii ax, Theoftnidea 

Kvaeti 1 lie Arctic Pole of ihe while none 11 
' VHicrc panic till-, die nighl 111 winch we t DIT1. D f} 1 

:o e -ilotie M. L. West 

Non* even private grief seemed “TRsWrk ! 'VTiiipl 1-1 in nlary to 


muddied und inflated by a public 
self who was no longer simply erilic. 
journalistic observer and amaleur 
politician but an inicriialionul figuie. 
confcrencirr in chid.. and soon to be 
founding editsir of an inlernaiional 
politico-literary periodical. Uncouth 
ter. When Spender’s Collected Poems 
appeared in 1955. Edwin Muir’s com- 
ment (hat “section ten, which con- 
tains his latest poetry, contains also 
his best ” had the smell of hopeful 
generosity rather than well-judged 
insight. 

Apart from ihe handful of new 
work towards the end of the Col- 
lected Poena. Spender's most, recent 
book of verse untH the other day wax 
The Edge of Being (1949). The 
Generous Days therefore draws, 
potentially, on the products of more 
than twenty years. Bue it is a -slim 


ihun simply to exist in order to write. 0 fl e ,.j ne for such a time span. 

It en la raod my sympathies hv leading * . . .. 

«... .l* . c Anu nf ih* isiv-m« look li 


me down paths where people were in- 
sulted. oppressed, or vicious. It saved 
me from having to judge them by con- 
ventional rules of conduct, since I did 
not observe these myself. 

Thnt a poet's sole raison d’etre can 
be the exploratjon of his own inner 
perspectives Was no new idea ; but 
the times in which Spender lived and 
the pressures of; his own public self 
gradually forced him to make coin-' 


Some of the poems look like re- 
workings of old ones, perhaps pro- 
ducts of a wartime note bonk ; others 
arc marginal notes, either variations 
on' someone olsc’s themes (such as 
the “ Four Sketches for Herbeit 
Read ") or- like " BagnCeHcs "-‘half- 
hear led epigrams or tnemov»bllln : 
and There is. the persistent fouling of 
poems being grubbed Tip from 
“ occasions such us “ Central Heat- 


grad nally forced him to make com- mg System ", which. -with oh uneasy 
promisee with what was essentially mixture of ' iftiiigism and.exprcisiun- 
a nliieteenth-cehtury Romaniic tim. HftWIo- 

stance. His experience of the Span- was evidently n } ®. f -nS VUlC/BtfS 

ish avil War, htt'membenfeip 0/ tit? .. M>iri spent in T • ' 1 

■ nj.i.. li. M iso mild fiiTMi* is nn.iiv cnarncicr- • ■Jr 1 mn 


Pwhtc Mflh i (imr, 1 uml Pw tanna 
ton Ti tiKi/n-nrn. It min.mis .ill 
dial sin vises and h.1% hiilurhibuii 
published • 1 1'pi'c- klvxaiul r i a n 1 It gy 
and iambus. « iili 1 In it It * .ml 
ic.siiiunni.i .nul vtiiic.il apparatus. A 
svvdilvl vnluiiii- will he publixliiil 

I. IKT. fA 

Johnson's Lives 
of the Poets 

A Selection 

EDITED. BY 

J. P. Hardy 

The lives selected tor this edition— 
those of Cowley, Mill on. Dry den, 
Pope, Thomson, Collins, and Ciray 
— comer Johnson's great range and 
achievement as a critic of English 
poetry. S pelli ngs mid typographical 
details have been modernized, and 
explanatory ihumotesare supple- 
mented bv lunger notes At the end of . 
the bonk, ^ras 
Oxford Paperback PngHth Texts. 

The Anatomy 
of the Nervous ; 
System of 


hhicleenth- 


Ci re nm dances cbipbined to make rtie 
attach /too much Iqiportanee To my 
opinions. - For.' my views as cfiild. ,aS 
jo'urntdisllc-: observeri arid -as amateur 


Wnk woi^on-;.^ u^d oe for fem. . ' 1 , 1 1 , * -7- , . '.i f ' 

: V * i, ' ' / ) ' n, 1 j ‘ 1 HlT 1 .„ll . F|1 ^ 

V7 ^ 7 ; Tr ; r f; ;;‘ r ^ ; 


.xu,.u r .M f .-■: : ; v| - pl bhoe 

Yet . join jpgeilWr. !? 

: u.'.‘ 'il ii; •ua-I nlkii ' liviit ftntfL;’ 
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f *i n-‘ (eel. ih.il ,i text is being olli-ic-.l 
liL'r..-. jl mic cmiM in 1 1 y grasp it : the 
Li>iiiVj»i n| gi\inu. uf gencruMiy. luw* 
: iiKv .» vs been .i si l ong one in Spender 
(pi.i h.i|Vs in miii nr i nld way his own 
-tuou.miiv li.is h.ul suinvl'hiny lo do 
vvull-l i ill .ill. jiul jel con <1 all lily playing 
.ujMin.it 1 1 h.u birui the deeply xelT- 
coiUivxl. unpivii]", inisharing impulse 
r i*i mu which Iiis hirst jxvim seem io 
Ik'ii-c sprung I In* seaivli lor unity, 
toi lufliliiiciu uf die .sell" 'in i he selves 
id ouliL-is. ii ice K in obdurate har- 
rioi *!, -a div cried, and leaks a way : * 

(MinhliSii*ii the promised dawn of truth 
I4u> ex(i!i»rer> .if imincMtu and simple 

lines. 

Here I* inir aoal, men cried, t>ul it vr.K 

Icvsl 

A*iunifts» do; until main mists arid 
mo III l tain pines. 

So with this tace of low, wflioso 
l brc« things are 

A itvyutenr sliadovsed on the ctaiert 

floor : 


Che i>roiui.*.e li.mgs, tins swwnn of slira 
and flo-wer*. 

And then there comes the jJhuttins of 

u door. 

I 'he dangeroiN vagueness of Chirf 
early poem is cirxiim veil led by the 
pressure of mss m: iliee sensed behind 
l he words and the cadences: what 
( i. S. Fraser once neatly characterized 
as Spender’* “ snmiWim* eloquence" 
mats it through the cliches of pro- 
mised dawns and mountains, tlic 
ready -made images of shira and 
flowers, towards ihc flatness, bare- 
ness and my.-tcriousiiess of “ Dhe Shut- 
ting of a door It i-s this quality of 
painful inward search, of obsessive 
but momentarily lightened self- 
questioning. which is missing from 
the pncim in The Generous Days. 
Ihc introspection is still there, but 
il redeems nothing: it seem* fitful, 
distracted, a niood of perfunctory 


To the Editor 
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‘ The Waste Land ’ 

Sii, I mu astonished that Peter du 
Sauioy (iK'ccinber I7i found my review 
or Ihe tl’nxic Jttinl (Deccnrfher I0> 
ufleiiMve, No ollciuc was intended. I 
lake Ins p> ii iin in turn: 
ll) One hus relations with o person 
whom one knows only ilirotigli letter*. 
tJliol's ijei'ie/s to Quinn, ns excerpted by 
Mrs I -hot. make ihc relationship sewm 
very one-sided. One hoped there might 
he others which wuiilil better convoy 
Uliot\ sense of Quinn as a tuimun being, 
nol just js a benefactor. 

„ < 2 > ,l news to me that the phrase 
one uiiderMunds " is disparaging. It 
tignilted merely tliut 1 had heard or (he 
menmruiidniii attached .lo Eliol’K will 
bnt had not M*on it. What is offensive 
about dial? 

' U. * *' ,n Bind to k now that n full-scale 
Diugrapliy of piiot may be hoped f ori 
a vollcclion uf letter!!. One 

W* everyone concerned knows 

* vne uitfvrcncc be i ween biography apd 


AUDIENCES 

& 

SALAD 

DRESSING 

Ihe l-mancial Times critic, re- 
viewing ’Wailing for Godot 
said th.iL Peter Ball looked like 
‘a vast obscene baby 1 . Mr. 
Hull re|K*ais (he description 
without apparent rancour in 
■ Heard in the Wings an 
anthology of humorous and 
ruminative pieces by a variety 
of "Ihcsputis. It is indication, 
as are other of the articles, of 
the really appalling personal 
criticisms to which actors are 
subjookil. It is therefore pleas- 
ing to see the shortcomings of 
a ltd rentes exposed from the 
other side of the footlights. 

Sir Ralph Richardson writes 
of a Sea Lord who congratu- 
lated the projectionist (mistak- 
ing him lor the flint’s pro- 
dueen, while Robert Marloy 
coot puns audience* to salad 
dressing* ( never .the same 
twice running *» and Harry 
Sec on i he recalls u pantomime 
a i alienee shouting ’ It’s a man 
vlressed up 1 when his wig fell 
off. ll is always interesting to 
took behind the public face of 
public figures -even when the 
revelations arc so light- ! 
(uxiUcdiy conducted. All tho 
itu»rc so in the case of actors 
- men and women whose 
livelihood depends t>ti conceal- 
ing then- identity m the natne 
of art. 


Taurus 


S-a; 


“ I'Miicd by Roderick Bloom* 
fjeld/£l.4t)/Slunley Paul ' 



Iiugiograpliy. My review nude quite 
clear llu: " secret '' (Mr du Sautoy'i 
word) which I should like (o liuvc re- 
vealed— il wu4, and is. (he nature ol the 
■ maladies from which both T. S. illioi 
and Vivien t-Jiol were suffering while 
The H'tivn- Ism/ wus lie in g written. Tu 
raise an unlikely possibiliiy, it would 
certainly be relevant to our understand- 
ing of The IVniir I Mud to know if ib> 
author had ever experienced hullucrnu- 
tion. 

(4) 1 1 is mu clear from (he facsimile 
l ha l Pound asked Hiol to suppress his 
couplets. On the contrary. Pound's 
annotations against particular lines and 
couplets suggest that at ono stage he 
thought the passage as a whole might 
or should be sulvaycd. 

f5t 1 concede that " laboured ", as 
applied to 'Eliot's imitation of The Rup? 
of the l.i ie k. is my word, not Mrs 
Eliot's. 

t(>) Nothing “ lies behind " my u»scr-. 
lion (not ** implication that “ Eliot’s 
poetry gives otrenoe lo many poople 
1 mentioned explicitly the allegation that 

1 specillcJ, Elim in PerS/uviive. ho will 
find evidence of readers taking offence 
at this Feature of Eliot’s writings as well 
as at other features. 

(7) Since I pleaded in (ho review for 
an end to the whispers and tiUle- -tattle 
that circulate about Eliot (not only, or 
mainly, about his attitudes to sex), I 
ceminlv shall not tattic thorn into print, 
as Mr du Sautoy wan is me to do. 

(S) My review explicitly expressed 
sympathy for Valerie Eliot's difficulties. 
In large part these are difficulties In- 
evitable when one is the widow of a 
famous writer. The suggestion that she 
should “ provide details of her hus- 
band's sexual life " is obscene : il is the 
product of Mr du Sau toy's heated imag- 
ination— I would pot. and did nol. sug- 
gest any such thing. 1 trust Valerie Eliot 
can distinguish Art from Life as Mr. 
du Sautoy cannot. 

No one would imagine, reading Mr du 
Sfiutoy'x letter, that a main part of my 
review wus lo defend Eliot against the 
ullensive opinion of other reviewers 
that he did not know whftt he was doing 
in The ILe.wc Land until Ezra Pound 
.showed him. I deeply resent Mr du 
SnutoyN insinuation that 1 would have 
written differently if my review had 
been signed. 

YOUR REVIEWER. 


force, observing litlilc, remembering 
lew. 

Toward* Cite end of World Within 
W orld, »t u point wihcre he is mak- 
ing a scries i»f alternative .summaries 
i»f wfhal his life hau shown him, 
Spender writes: 

Strictly speaking, one never it, one is 
only moving. Tin* ideal is the con cop 
non of a goal shared by others which 
unites sciparulcly existing individuals 
within shared values. The goal is the 
highest conception of the group to- 
wards which the individual, from bis 
separate moment, moves. It is the ten- 
sion between past acceptance hnd future 
endeavour, between (he i sol u ted indi- 
vidual and the community, between 
muterial and form, which is the im- 
pulse, the direction, the oiovonienl. the 
closest approximation towards what 
really 

This is cloudily seen and expressed, 
but it iittlic.utcs tho tension wWch has 


t Hot : A Memoir, he would hove seen 
that Eliot accepted SencouiTx Winston 
Churchill in (440 for publication by 
l-abcr and l-aber. 

If he had pursued his investigations 
a little farther, he would have seen dial 
hlint also accepted KIiik Alfonso from 
Robert Senciiurt (published ion by 
l-abcr and l-aber in W42). Why, (hen, 
docs your reviewer write that " Eliot 
commissioned several Criterion book re- 
views from him and printed one or two 
of his articles ", without mentioning the 
honks 7 Not until T. S. Eliot’s corre- 
spondence is published can wc expect 
fuller proof of the closeness of his and 
Scncourl’s friendship. 

Soncourt did not claim In have been 
solely, or even primarily, responsible 
for Flint's conversion tu Anglicanism. 
On the contrary, he cinpliusi/cs (page 
<*5> that this was a process dating back 
to ut leust 1 4| 7. In .1 Sermon Preached 
in Mu nil alone College C Impel, liliol 
slides quite plainly tliut any attempt to 
convert him would have failed tpa^c 
III). On the other hand. Scncottri did 
introduce Ihc poet both to Lord Halifax 
and to l-rancis Underhill, and it is a fact 
that I- lull’s baptism took place shortly 
after the meeting with Sencoilrl. 

It is indeed a remarkable literary 
situation when reviewer* review other 
revieweis’ opinions of a book- as is 
now happening widely lo T. S. Eliot : 

Oltxenei. Is i* llicruluio worth cm- 
plmsi/iug once again that there w-us n 
memorandum nitaehed lo T. S. Eliot's 
will, though not proved with it. request- 
ing bis co-cxeculOTN (Mrs Valeric Eliot 
and Mr I'eter du Sautoy) not “ to 
Facflitalc or eountenuitce the writing of 
uhy biography of mo". Your readers 
might like tu note that Eliot did not 
oppress a general desire _ that no osio 
should contemplate writing a bio- 
graphy or memoir of hmi (he could 
have settled with Ms executors pri- 
vately anyway), and why was his wish, 
which oould not have been n sudden 
one, not incorpomted into the will 
Itself ? 

We now. however, have the fact of 
the book, and my decision to publish 
il was based on (wo considerations. 
Firstly, I believe that great poetry is in 
the public domain, and tliut to under- 
stand it fully we must know ihe man 
and all his intricacies. Secondly, I think 
thM Robert Sencourt's memoir does 
indeed have vulue. It helps us to under- 
stand Vivien’s influence upon Eliot, both 
as a man and a writer, and it provides 
invaluable insight into Ihe poet’s reli- 
gious life. Incidentally, it also makes 
possible an authorbed biography land 
here 1 agree with Mr du Sautoy that 


such a book is necessary), and ni though 
John Hayward is now seen to be unreli- 
able In his accounts of Eliot’s leave- 


. Sir.- Unlike IVier du Sauioy (De- 
cember 17), I do not object to the anony- 
mity ol" your reviews of the two recent 
book* on T. S. liliol (December 10) 
because anonymity baa always been ob- 
served by The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, 1 do. however, object to certain 
misrepresentations in your review of 
Robert SciKourt’s T. S. liliol ; A 
Memoir. 

The closeness of the friendship be- 
tween Eliot and Scftcourl is a fact which 
your reviewer apparently finds il hurd to 
.accept. Because filrol is one of the 
major literary figures of Ihc twentieth 
century amt Scncourt is now virtually 
unknown, Ibis does nol moan that there 
was no deep bond of sympathy between 
them in the years Irntncuiatoly follow- 
ing their first meeting. (About that 
rime, incidentally. SertCourl was a con- 
tributor to The Times Literary Supple- 


ment ; ho wrote, fur example, the lead- 
ing articles of April 13, f 026. April 14, 
1 427, and April 17, 1930, and even re- 
viewed F.liot in your columns.) Not 
content with suggesting that (heir friend- 
ship Was less close " 
affirm*., yoyr reviewer e 
business ar/angcpiems b 
he had carefully read 


taking and the financial arrangements 
ucmcermup their flat, the ultimate bio- 
graphy will, for instance, benefit from 
Mrs Valeric Eliot’s notes made at the 
time. The opposition of Mm Eliot lo 
the late Robert Sencourt's book should 
be noted in tho context of her unique 
position as Eliot’s widow and the cus- 
todian of his papers. 

ll is a fact, however unpalatable to 
some of T. S. Eliot’s friends, that Eliot 
and Scncourt shared a deep interest in 
the need Tor spiritual grace. 1 Lord 
FHhcr of Lambeth has testified to the 
inner spirituality of a man who does 
nol deserve the sharp attacks lie has 
recently had to sillier. In December, 
15)56, for instance. Eliot wrote a moat 
friendly letter to Sencourt which 
opened with the words- ’vMy dear 
Robert . . . ”, asking him lo .iefophone 
l|is secretary lo arrange a visit and 
ending, " 1 hope -1 shall see you one 
,, ‘ C Olher ' ! affectionately, 

, . Di\ Donald Adamson, the 1 editor of 
L -V. Eliot : A Memoir; arid 1 hove 
both receive^ lot^ere praising his re- : 
slraFnl. in handling difficult - material 
your --i.:-—— _e — ' — 
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always undonpaJHicd Spender’s w^k, 
at its lxv.1 giving purely personal ini- 
puLsfti u firmer suunp and wider c-ur- 
ienoy, at its worst being inert and 
lacking substance bui ut Joasl escap- 
ing (die gnomic arrogance of bcid 
Auden, (die urbane siipcrui'Liousncss 

of bad MacNeice, or the tnorad fti*u- 
ity of bad Day Lewis. Sritf -know- 
ledge, Spender says, can -never be a 
goal, because the self novel- stays 
ii-ilil ; and yet Spender's besl poems 
are those in which, momentarily, 
apparently unwilled, almost in u state 
of trvrnce, his seif suddenly swims 
inLo fbcus and is caught. A4 these 
moments, paradoxxcauy, he has 
spoken most clearly of himself ami 
of others: but they have been rare 
momenta. In a poem in The Gener- 
ous Days, he remembers *’ Three 
undergraduates standing talking in/ A 
college quad " — MacNeice, Bernuird 
Spencer and himself : 


1. “ In any situation, look to the facts ” : 
such wus Bertrand Russell's valedictory 
message in a ninetieth birthday tele- 
vision interview ; surely this is cquully 
applicable to T. S. Eliot's life 7 

MICHAEL BALFOUR. 

Ciurnsloiie Press, 59 Brompton Road, 
I ondon, SW.l IDS. 


Sir,— Living • where I Ho at Ihe 
moment, I only recently received the 
TLS of December 10. I hope that, in 
spile of (he time elapsed, you might 
allow me lo comment briefly on the 
concluding remark'! of your review of 
The Waste Land. 

We live in an age of cull of (he per- 
sonality and love of. scandal, un age in 
which biographical curiosity far out- 
weighs the curiosity about the works 
themselves, in spite of Pioiwi. owing to 
the growth of psychoanalysis and the 
mnss media, Sniiuc-Bouvc'x love of bio- 
graphical details and his nppnv.tch to 
Ihe works Ihrough biography have 
triumphed. 

Your reviewer asks : " What was 
wrong with Eliot that took him to a 
clinic in Lausanne 7 " He had a ner- 
vous breakdown. Millions of people 
have nervous breakdowns for' ihc most 
complex of reasons which can no more 
be reduced lo u simple maitcr of causes 
and effects than such states can he mude 
.the. basin of creativeness. Brcukduwiu, 
broken love affairs do no> produce 
poetry unless the protagonists arc poets. 
Millions of men love and suffer be- 
trayals. but one has lo be a Shake- 
speare. Vigny, Meredith or a Yeats : -i e. 
a poot — to turn these experiences, into 
poetry. And these experiences -are no 
more explanations of the poem .than 
a piece of scenery or a model is the 
explanation of a painting. They ’are 
merely starting-points, the itch that 
starts the pearl in the oyster, but in 
order to produce a pearl there must be 
an oyster. 

Eliot shared this belief, and that is 
why he did not wish to have his work 
explained or replaced by his biography. 
Yet. this very rational belief in the 
dissociation of the life of the writer 
from ;the work, shared by various poets, 
seems lo lead, in the case of Eliot, to 
all kinds of suppositions and to vour 
reviewer’s question : " What is there to 
liidc ? Whatever it is. il cannot be 
worse than what is commonly alleged 
in whispers." 

Having known and seen F.liot regu- 
larly and continuously for the last 
twenty-five years of his life, until I 
took leave of him on his death-bed. I 
think l can claim a close and affection- 
ate relationship with him and therefore 
the possibility of suggesting sonic rea- 
sonable answers to points raised by 
your review or conjured up by the 
alleged whispers. The auestion is raised 
;is lo whether Eliot might not have been 
u sponger upon his friends. This is 
basically unfair. Eliot in his early life 
was helped by his friends who believed 
in him, as was also the case with Edwin 
Muir, Paid VaWry, Stendhal, and many 
others, I can state, and if necessary.! 
could easily produce written proof, that 
Eliot was an extremely generous and 
kind man, ready lo help concretely any- 
one in need. 

Me was qcithor anti-sex nor anti- 
womani.'bnt what else but disgust and 
fear about love and sex could one have 
when the .high dreams of love li&ye 
turned to bitterness 7 Can a normal 
imagination foil to understand the fact 
that it is difficult, if nol nbhqrroiu, io 
contemplate sexuul and physical rela- 
uons with a woman with whom love - 
has been replaced by a total Incompre- 
hension and terror 7 
*Rro notion off homosexuality la, I 
suppose, tho root cause .of,, the 

whispers , and this is surely absolute 
nonsense. Bilot was. a Very otfectioh- 
ato man, yet not given io .carrying his 
, heart on li», sl^p,; but oxiredidy kcon , 


Uicn lives arc m *w th^ e *** ^ of political life and expert- 

Pointer* to the poom* i n s* iL wete . is a more serious failing. For 

w, s® l WWffl 

K Mill a new heginninit if p0on Srs themselves. No wonder 

fowsar 

Before they died. Being Siw" dlH iwliich I nave described ; and (his 

St 1 book h .« 000,0,00, 

|. m . .. Iiy on its contents and style; not 
MV bund to them, on? ft 1 * epithets for jfn ntrthor Surc^ 
botched Si J 1 - BJ rejects the latter proctiee. 

Here, whore we still *£tSSu P ’ J ’ VATfKIOTIS. 

quad toirtmoil of Economic and Poli- 
al Studies, School of Oricntnl nnd 
It is a .poignant nmjiient in »n oAtfl *iia Studies. University of London, 
wise hm-u:clv niwniu.f,./.i„r,. k.—L. fetSueet, London, WC IE 7 HP. 


M)’ hand to Mwm. ono'^ore^i 
botched beginnirw ~| 
Here, wliere we still stand Ulkii >2 i'fc,] 

quad. 


It >’ s » poignant niumcnt in an ot^: don StutHes. University of London, 
wise largely unwitWaclwy book;** London, WCIE 7HP. 
voting niun among other young m f Our reviewer writes — May I 
Two «r them now dcad--ooi«dr Wlhat (Ij My tactless remarks 
,i. Uni i. * ,, it * the two professors occupied less 

tiho brink of u world which they jjj 0 ut or 800 words. The rest 

not, and could not, redeem, -A io “comment critically on con- 

Bled style", nor did l “ forget the 
(foa engaged me for 

when he mol his second wife. Bow ©Idid not object — why should I 7 


vimple at h&irt, he was very way jMProleswr Vntikiotia’s associations 
adulation and sycophancy, and ht li’amsider them o disqualification ", 
hated gossip, literary or otbemin|isriy pointed to (a) his bibliography. 


Robert Soncourt onmc to see nietbm d describn Professor Kedottric’s 
times w-hon I lived In Southrtnipiow rtand them alone ns essential rend- 
and he w;« among those who wcrcu} i;rt)i eortimoa feature in Lite bnck- 
porhaps still arc obsessed with ids of the two scholars ; and (e) 
notion of luvnosuxualiiy. 1 told hh jatonce In their outlook, 
repeutcilly tluti such u notion miii. a >j| I cannot regard history, certainly 
far itf bhoi was concerned, ^>uiemporary histoiy, which does 
pk-tely aksurd. and he did not. indeed, ,jf,| fo incontrovertible facts or 
make any such Miggexnon in his buck ^tlo quantities, as nn objective 
Having had widtess convention! ^ if ^ bound to contain a sub- 
Eliot on all aspects of Ininnn Meinj wdtmcnl, the point of view, inflti- 
ihought. I can certainly -he uicgaixj sj|yih e historian's personality, and 
un mls fxm ub turn is Influenced by his back- 

Robcrt Scncourt who accord, n* t# ^fommivc years, 
his own admission liad not sect Flwt , lM . „ f 


threats, promises nnd manoeuvres of 
one power— the United States. 

(6) Professor Vuiikiatis asks me, as if 
l had declined them before, for my re- 
actions to his approach. If I may 
briefly restate them, (a) I have already 
(in Ihc opening paragraph of my review) 
tried lo summarize his findings, from 
which, as for as they go, I only dissented 
on one lesser point; <b) I do however 
regard his approach us too exclusively 
political, hardly attempting to assess the 
economic nnd sociul consequences of the 
regimes examined: yet, after all, this 
—the welfare of the people concerned— 
is whnt matters most in "assessing tho 
political performance" of a stale; (c) 
a study of Conflict In the Middle 
East gives an incorrect picture of this 
region without some intention lo nrcas 
or comparative harmony: Professor 
Vnlikiotjs, like n newspaper, unlike n 
sttndiol, records mainly shadow— for 
example, the relative harmony with 
which Kuwait lias developed her ad- 
ministration nnd cxlernul relations is 
unmen tinned, while (he conflicts of tho 
less Important Lower Gulf are exten- 
sively covered ; und fd) Professor Vali- 
kiolls is not immune from (ho tendency, 
which T like to think of ns less preva- 
lent here than in America, to treat poli- 
tical phenomena ns if they were biolo- 
gical or chemical lines, subject to 
natural laws nnd susceptible of classifi- 
cation: and to forget that every inde- 
pendent government, like every living 
person, is unique. 


President,' was brilliantly translated by made about GUIraldcs : ” He was a verv 

Sra »i p- w Whf* Ad.Ms 


i " man. ir non itc rcuu my poems no 

was put into a language of nnrcotic seemed lo be able to intuit what I niiuiit 
mediocrity by another hand. Your ro- have wrilten. 11 L 

viewer has evidently been too depres- 
sed by its unattractive surfaces to tt-i . ■*. T ■ , 

Ai 1 'LSSiS* il “L Klee s Nachlass 


wttmporary histoiy, which does 
Jnl in incontrovertible facts or 
witilo quantities, as nn objective 
w. It is bound to contain a sub- 
i’tltmcnt, (he point of view, infln- 
dbyihe historian's personality, nnd 
•btuin is lallucnccd by his bnck- 
J, formative years. 


ms own no NUI *«i him f. .. 

for u while. wa> when \ met him mm 1-* u il „ ^ ,,, ? ,, )!■ / < 

concerned with gossip than with him- fc* ‘“AJ2P te ‘ T , 

hire or serious research. Whatever to fj* wnl8m fln V wnanttcil 


' concocted 


re Inlions with the youthful Hiol ®it * 

have been, they certainly implied -J 1 did however qucMion spccilic 
neither meeting of minds itnr true tact, as Professor Vulikiot is 
rculitv iu tlicii itcUilt life. Wj them— that after 1937 Prcsi- 

I hope that these few remark- wl policy included the de- 

help to dispose of siipposihom ui of Israel (page 131) and llml 
wlvisnerk, ami piouipi coarealtaliw ** the UN Pnrliiinn resolu* 

whui truly matters, which is the ad- i»»dueto Arab failure lo "eon- 
siiiiuliiiu noetry of » ureal hunwn beirtf ale world of the justice of their 
t I MAM. a ^ HC). The first would, i 
au be denied by most, if not all, 
Domuiiic dc Itiqucbonne 14, avmj laiobjcrvers with personal know- 
de Cannes, 06 Valtauris, Eumhv ! tho late President : us for the 

M il ii gurcly beyond doubt I lint 
__ •'nsbers 1 views on the Palestine 

t y-s .... , • il. »-■*« did not determine the vole, 

OnHlCt 111 tnc Heamely Inlliicuccii by the 


‘Conflict in the 
Middle East’ 

Sir,- -After twenty years in the Kid:- 
mic profession ope becomes acctw»" 
lb critical reviews of one'i wniwp 
Personally hostile reviews, howe v * r, “ 
amvthcr matter, instead of ^ ,e 1 
my book. Conflict in the 
(December 17), your reviewer 
communictue lo your readers nn p 
sumptions about my origins *no p*» 
status in the Middle East. 
his objection to my current prol«*«“ 
and personal associations. In in* 
to identify me as a member of nn un 
privileged mlikuiiy.lic fargoi the 
task you engngctl him to do 

My purpose in surveying, the mm 
politicul history of certain ^ 
Eastern states wus to explore o • 
several alternatives lo l b c * ,u . y .jL,; u 
{lid in them. U would be "J 1 ** 
to have your reviewer s reytioa 
chosen approach. Does he, tar e i 
think that the patterns of co«li« » ; 
gest bear any relation to e y en .. 
occurred 7 For all one Wjjg 
reviewer may be unhappy bee ^ ^ 
did not occur in the way he wnheo ^ 
lo. But Ihul is Ins problqta- 
can also show 

vcncral assessment of the pot' . 
formance of the ^ 4 rab .^l a 7 e ^ 5 r efna*t 
in ihe yean 


Asturias 

Sir.— Had the insufferably patroniz- 
ing reviewer of Miguel Angel Asturias's 
Green Pope (November ID) managed 
to struggle on beyond page 2 of this 
curious und interesting novel he would 
hove found himself faced, on page 43, 
with tlic following rather clear indica- 
tion (hut the text he was dealing with 
does not provide u solid basis for a dis- 
cussion ol the merits or demerits of this 
writicr’s use. of Inngiingc: "What n 

pleasure to Ice I one's self pursued by a 
rider who was advancing with great 
Irols ready to break into a gallop. 1 ’ Tlic 
words “ with great Irols " re present the 
truiisUilor’s nice try for “ n imw 
Inigo". Ihe mujiiriiy of tlic examples 
of Asturias's inept use of metaphor 
given by your reviewer arc, in fuel, ex- 
amples ol this kind of nicely. 

I may mid dial reference to Asturias's 
texts does not support the view that he 
lost control of Iris medium nnd " rc- 
himeil to ii slriil M:imVhii<-ani'.in " Tv 
tween the willing ul Ll Sciiur Presi- 
dent nnd Vim to Fuerte. 1:1 Sciior 


viewer has evidently been too depres- 
sed by its unattractive surfaces to 
recognize (hat it is fully as rich in am- 
biguities as the earlier novel. In any 
ease hut plot summary wholly misses 
the point _ of ihe book- It does nol 
appear in the end that American 
capital can only be combatted with 
American capital " as he says. The 
idealistic American wife in this story 
goes out to seek her death in the hurri- 
cane that brings it to an end because she 
cannot bear to live with the realization 
that her liberalism is n luxury financed 
by the success of the capitalist enter- 
prises whoso methods she cannot en- 
dure ; her husband, the millionaire- 
radical, goes out after her to his death 
because he cannot bear to live with her 
disillusionment, or with his self-con- 
tempt. The point, at (cast as I under- 
stood ii. is that what the United States 
has done to Guatemala is as bad for 
itself as it is for tho exploited country 
because it makes the myth by which its 
citizens live, that they are members of 
n moral or good society, as incredible 
to them as it is to their neighbours. 
Asturias is far from believing that 
Americans arc “ unredeemedly salanic" 
as & class, but he docs appear to take 
the view that their society is sick and 
flint its sickness makes them unhappy 
and self-destructive. 

„ ANTHONY WEST. 

I«6 East 75th Street, New York, NY 
10021, USA. 

V Our reviewer writes:— Mr West’s 
ease for Asturias’s language rests on the 
assumption that Gregory Rabnssu’s 
translation is misrepresented. Yet if lie 
had taken n cursory look at the Spanish 
Version of, say. page 43. he would have 


Sir,— Those of your readers who rely 
upon a review for some notion oE a 
book’s worth should be apprised of 
what they face in the second volume of 
Klee’s pedagogical Naehlnss. Unend- 
liche Natttrgcsdiichie (November 5). 
The serious criticism imdc of the first 
volume for its wilful fragmentation of 
Klee’s sequence of thought within the 
dated lectures and the wholesale inser- 
tions into them of other Klee notes — all 
without indication — has evidently had 
little effect upon the second. The sense 
and continuity of the lectures is as dis- 
rupted here ns it is in the first. Most 
of the interpolations — sonic of them 
pages long— have now been noted, but 
so vaguely that it is frequently impos- 
sible to determine where they begin or 
end. Even if your reviewer did not 
know the Nachlass at first hand, the 
confusion abetted by the notes was 
amply apparent In flic book itself und 
should at least have been pointed out. 

For the serious student, this volume 
of Klee’s pedagogical writings is, unfor- 
tunately, scarcely more useful than tlic 
first ; for flic unwary, it is perhups even 
more dangerous. 

MARCEL PRANCISCONO. 

6(W West High Street, Urban a, Illin- 
ois 61801, USA, 

** Our revl ewer writes : — J (I rg Spi I - 
ler, who edited Unendllche Wuitrge- 
schichte from Paul Klcc\ manuscript 
notes, has prefaced the published edi- 
tion with the statement: ** Paul Klee’s 
original texts and lectures have been 
set in large type on the outer side of 


fn their continuity. But he can also find 
some necessary elucidations and illustra- 
tions. 

James Elroy 
Flecker 

, Sir,— -Referring io the notice in your 
issue, of November 26 of certain un- 
published literary remains of 3. E. 
Flecker, some of your renders niny be 
interested to know of the existence of 
another unpublished poem in lighter 
vein, the text of which appears below. 

Castle Mirabel 

My Lord AnchbKhop Salzburg, 

He was n proud, proud man. 

He could nol turn -his eyes uway 
From pretty girls;— Who can 7 
Their chins he chucked politely 
(They seemed to like ii well), 

For Venus wiled and- rightly 
In Castle Mirabel— sing licyl 
fn Castle Mirabel I 
My Lord Archbishop Salzburg, 

He was n stern, stern man : 

He used to bind sad heretics 
And Cry them ia a pan 
He’d leave them nicely stewing 
And take a little «peH 
To cool his thirst for wooing 
At Cisrte Mirabel — sing Ijey I 
At Castle Mirabel I 

My Lord A ich bishop Siilzhiirg— 

Oh sorrow to befall I 
Has loft Iris virgin studies 
For theme* dogmatical. 

They’ve ordered him assignment 
Within a lonely cell ; 

Far belter were confinement 
In Cbsllc Mirabel — sing hey l 
i In Cnslilc Mira bo! I 

My Lord Archbishop Sul/burg, 


coraziln la a/ntahn. A pa rates dc t eta- 
gramas llaiiuulo cnin su< siencs". My 
point about ihc cyclone was that il 


No iiiiclligcni render who lu-ars in 
mirul ibis iliftcrcniuiliort can cun fuse the 
tii roc ok- men is ns printed. In fuel, since 
Klee’s hmutwrificn lecture notes are 


.. i , , , ' ; " is lets iisiimwniivii ii-iuni- iioics lire 

, W KT , C highly compressed, they guiii in publlcu- 

nil others liiul failed. Mr Wesl docsn t jion through being intelligently clucl- 

Miugusi there is any other solution dmed. Nowhere do I see in this evidence 

offered in the novel. Worse, he ignores 0 f u "ihingcroiis ” betrayal of Paul 


the context in which my assumptions Klee’s thinking. Nor, I presume, do 
about ihe cyclone were made ; that of Felix Klee, his son. or the custodians of 
a discussion on attitudes to nature in the Paul Klce-Stifhmg. lo which the 
Latin American lilcrature. original manuscripts belong, because flic 

Walt uj.'id i*i ihc Mital*. .unbig«i'aiL.s , tauidwii..ii» -Publhlicd uppeuri Willi tiiciz. 
Mr West finds (n Asturias’s work. T Tull approval . Every ” sorious student ” 
nm reminded of a remark Borges once can find and read Klee's original notes 


■a discussion on altitudes to nature in 
Latin American lilcrature. 


Why, 1 myself have treasure 
In Castle Mirabel— 1 sing hey I 
In Ciislle Mirabel I 
I do not suppose llml Flecker is much 
rend today, but lie deserves to he 
remembered for the line ” l lw dragon- 
green, the luminous, the dark, the &cr- 
pent -haunted sea 

Flecker shares with C. S. Culver Icy tho 
disrineiion of having been educated at 
ViOlh O :.f *.'ld *<li si C Aiuln idgc . 

MARTIN SECKF.R, 

Ivor, Bucks. 


Balancing the books for 1971 


trjss Mijra* iu s sa ^ 


.students of their tus(oiy* • eja y 

to do so. The difflcidty boiv^ 

this level of dialogue. flrito ' 
present circumstance, j| t a 5J/ILS**' 
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Middle Eaitomew in Great 
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with Professor E. Kedoune * j 
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East as “. original 
Does he disagree Wi 
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'^l. for the firsl lime in a dozen 
j*'*' output in Britain bus 
rather than risen; but be- 
breaks out even for n 3 
^contraction of llw book flood 
nn ^ Aw circumstances 

L; lookcd nti rec ° rt fa^ 
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Hie year now 
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aged ninrginal publishers (there arc 
nearly ‘K)D rcpiesenlcd) lo have their 
works recorded. 

Moreover, when charges of over- 
production arc levelled against 
British publishers, il must be borne 
in mind that iho total includes about 
28 per cent of new editions nnd re- 
prints, and also several thousand 
titles which arc not In fact British 
publications iti origin but works Im- 
ported, chiefly from the United 
Slates, in varying quantities, and re- 
corded largely at the will of the 
importers because they are more, or 
less regularly available. There is no 
ucciirute count of these, but they 
woigii heavily in tho medical, scien- 
tific, technical und politicul catego- 
ries. For example, no fewer thau 
2,541 titles under the heading of 
Political Science have been published 
this year, and 1,919 of these were 
new works: 8 per cent of all books 
issued here in 1971, and exceeded 
only by Fiction. Tn fact a large num- 
ber of such works will certainly have 
been imported, many probably in 
small quantities. 

Finally, when considering the size 
of British book output, It is worth 
noting that when a title is issued 
simultaneously in hardcover and 
paperback rdllious— u growlng prac- 
tice— this is counted as' twp works, 
while . books.. , 'issued," in seVeral 
volumes are recoiled by the volume* 
provided that bach tttay P,9 bough I . 
..separately. . •• . 

; Nevertheless the I dfdjp . fa; .U% 

! Issued this yda c fnay.be Slfinlflcuiit, 
i and the'Iusi real oho side© 1SW,, rof : . 
. 'n. temporary Teduitfan: 

'■ the result of a 

them , at* *. signff .boW , fchfit V. 
\ British ; hoik. ph%fart|::hB4- b?en 
•"•j UoAiU^tt 1 rtf#: f-;.^ y/J : r: i. 


drop. In 1971 only 2,134 new novels 
have been published, 186 fewer than 
Inst year und 252 less than in 1961, 
since when the total book output by 
titlo has risen by nearly onc-third: 
anti this year’s new fiction total Is 
actually 19 less than in 1937, gener- 
ally regarded ns the record prewnr 
year, when total output amounted to 
17,000 titles. This year fiction re- 
prints, numbering 1.625, have 
dropped particularly sharply, with a 
reduction of 504 issues. Does this 
Indicate that the paperback pub- 
lishers, now the chief purveyors of 
reprint fiction, have been drawing io 
their horns? In any event the 1971 
total for both npw and reissued 
novels shows a drop of 16 per cent 
on the year, and Is lower than any 
year since 1956. Not altogether a 
happy sign, reflecting perhaps the 
difficulty publishers -have m, soiling 
novels by less known aiilhors, par- 
ticularly >(th public ; library :book 

funds being squeezed. 

The same is true of Children's 
Books, which had a boom, in.; the 
early 1960s,' partly oocfls)on6d;by in- 
creased public, '.and school. library 
demand. Since then, output has . 
tended to decline, and: this , year’s 
j.553 new titles is to .bq. compared .. 
with 2,270 fa 1963, the,jecord year*;. 
.With reprints as -well fls WW; boola , 
back to. the 1956 level, tbp Chl|d^n^. 

'Book category,, formerly wcopd ^onjy 

fnndiflt Action, last yearbad tb. yield 


new editions, this merely cancels out 
a similar rise in 1970. 

Against such falls, academic, 
scientific, and technical books, 
whether now works or new editions, 
continue to advance. Medical 
science, now the fifth hugest class, 
shows a record total of 1,453 ; and 
chemistry nnd physics, registering the 
biggest rise of the year, lops the 
thousand mark for the first time, with 
a total of 1,001, including a jump 
of 210 new works up to 888. School 
textbooks, with the second biggest 
rise of the year, registered 2,040 (up 
165), while law and administration 
also passed into the four-figure class 
for the first time with 1,026 (up 66). 
Other fast growers have been 
engineering at 1,132 (up 117) and 
commerce at 841 (up, 82). Although 
history shows a drop of 103: down to , 
1,453' tills lias been almost entirely 
accounted for by .reprints, jn one, of , 
the most eApapsIve categories m the 
past decade. . 

One gap in these annual statistics 
is information about the number of 
paperbacks’ published. * . Admitting : 
that . somewhat • arbitrary decisions - 


may have lo be taken over what con- 
stitutes a paperback, the growth of 
paperback publishing makes a sep- 
arate count of value. From an un* 
official recording made three year* 
ago, it appeared that about 25 per 
cent of all works were issued in 
paperback form, and more than 25 
per cent of these were novels. That 
their availability may be relatively 
short is indicated, in the new edition 
of Paperbacks in Print, also pub- 
lished by Whitakers. This records 
34,556 titles ns currently available, - 
whereas it is generally estimated that 
the total number of books in print in 
Britain is around 175,000. :■•••"- 

. If a forecast is to be 1 made for faa .. 
prospects for 1972, the trend is fll6ra : 
likely to be down than up, but a? will .. 
be Seen ftotn some of ,th<i factors. 
oieQiMoned ahbve, the count fa ft com-,' 
plicated one... Meanwhile it fa tofa..; 
hoped ibafahcre witl.be .tin abatement:. 
ofj the not: Infrequent aiu|. always . 
d opl oratory statement, that ' ’’ wfrlT 
over 30,000 . new books are issued 
eadfa : year ,Jii Britain -Tbeto-. afft .; ; 

: sure*y bn ougb wi thdUt exaggerati rift ■; . ■ 
fae.'^jtober,-.,,.,;. .' Vv '..if -.7 
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The lifelong scholar of Sligo 


JAMES WIU’I'K (Compiler) • 

«l:iek II. Yeufx : Drawing* mid Puiiil- 

1««H 


1 £ti. 

Tiic Cu I link'd I* lily s of .link U. Veals 
I ul ■ ted hi Robin Skelton 
3N2pp. £5.25. 

Seeker and Warburg. 

Ifie eon ton li ry of tire birth of Jsick 
H. Veals lias been cole bra tod ibis year 
by a representative exhibition of his 
work ill the National Gallery of Ire- 
land. a smaller show in New York, 
and the issue of a commemorative 
stamp by the Irish Government. 
Tunes White, Director of the 
National Gallery, contributes a use- 
ful account of the artist’s career, in 
conjunction with Hilary Pyle, who 
published a biography of Yeuls Inst 
year. Jack Yeats was influenced, 
even. more than his famous brother, 
by lii.s early life in Co Sligo. He once 
declared : “ Sligo was my school and 
the sky above it. - * And Mr While 
mills dial whenever the wind turned 
to the west lie felt a nostalgic longing 
foi bi.s boyhood. He had lived con- 
tinuously from 1879 to 1887 with his 
grandparents, the Pollcxfcns, hear- 
ing eagerly iiiucli talk of the sea. of 
sailors, smuggling and pirates, for at 
that time Sligo was a small, but busy, 
seaport. When the Veals family re- 
lumed to I orulon. Jack remained be- 
hind and attended a private school 
run by three spinsters, and was con- 
sistently at the bottom of the class. 
Soon - the lad was making drawings, 
going to fair, circus and mee-mceting. 

When fuck Yeats weni lo London 
in the 1890s, he seems to have been 
completely uninfluenced by fashion- 
able experiments in art, such as 
Impressionism, and developed quietly 
nls own ability to draw and paint the 
«ne region which he loved und 
anucnUiod. Soon he was contrihut. 


press series run by Ills sisters in Dub- 
lin. Although he took no part in poli- 
tics. Jack Veals remained a firm 
adherent of Republicanism, .so much 
so that his relations with his elder 
brother in later years were strained. 

In his early work, Jack Yeats 
sketched travelling players, seanien, 
tinkers and jockeys in a folklore mi- 
ll i lion. “ He bail always a strong 

sense of man in relation to the 
■impersonality of the Irish scene ; 
isolated figures never dominate ihc 
landscape." Mr White fails to men- 
tion. however, the humour which is 
lo he found in many of these 
sketches ; for instance. " The Uukc ", 
proud of his dubious reputation, or 
"The Race Card .Seller", with his 
sidelong look, watchful for a likely 
customer-. 

It was not until his return to Ire- 
land in that Yeats turned 

finally to oil painting and began lu 
experiment with plastic surfaces. In 
these paintings he expresses his own 
optimism, his joy of life, his’ distaste 
for war and horror. As Mr White 
points out, the paint seems to liquefy 
on the canvas and to gleam inenn- 
descently with a quality of interior 
illuminiiliiin as in bi.s picture " In 
Memory of Kiancnni and bouci- 
Ciiull this lyrical ellect originates 
from his technique of manipulating 
paint direct from the tube and with 
a palette knife. Tims a feeling of 
immediacy is evoked. Unt such a 
method with modern paint is danger- 
ous. The 'refulgent effects of Man- 
cini s port rails of l.udy Gregory and 
of other Irish writers’ which are in 
the Municipal Gallery, Dublin, now 
lack all lustre. It ix noteworthy, as 
Mr White points out. that in these 
paintings the figures hold a symbolic 
significance, “which increases rheir 
stature in the mind 

Less restrained than Mr White’ 
comments are the tributes quoted 

nl. ft _i_ . ■ ■ i. ■ 


blur the endless elemental contact: 
Mich is die Ireland Mini [ imagine. 

And here is Samuel Beckett: 

Gloss ? In image.', of such breathless 
immediacy as these there is no occa- 
sion, no lime given, no room left, for 
the lenitive of comment . None in this 
impetus of need that scatters (hem 
|oosc lo the bey uiuls of vision. None 
in this great inner real where phantoms 
quick and dead, nature mid void, all 
that ever unci that never will be. join 
in n single evidence lor a single testi- 
mony. None in this final mastery 
which submits in trembling to the 
unmastenible. 

He adds: " Merely bow in wonder." 
Jack B. Yeats, in his dark .studio, in 
Filzwilliam Street, Dublin, would 
have been amused ! There are H4 
illustrations, including drawings, 
watercolours and paintings, and a 
detailed catalogue in Jtttk B. Yeats : 
Drawings ant I Paintings. 

Robin Skelton, in a [eligibly intro- 
duction (o (lie Collet te, I Plays, adds 
some interesting details in his 
account of the artist's career. When 
Jack Yeats was living in Devon with 
lii.s wife, he developed an interest in 
Victorian theatrical prill h and cul- 
oju scenes and characters for such 
plays as The Corsican Brothers, Paul 
( li fjord tin • ifiiifnvtiynnin. The 
Smuggler. Soon he was writing his 
own playlets a hunt pirates and 
smugglers, designing hi* own sets for 
Them, which were shown to the 
children of the neighbourhood. In- 
evitably hi* plays soon passed beyond 
the mind of the young and were 
written to please himself, his friend 
John Masefield, and others. In 7 he 
Silencer, for example, Hariigan. a 
practical joker, influences a group of 


businessmen and so dazzles them 
with his talk that they forget profits 
and prices, as they stumble bewil- 
dered through hi.s fantasies. The lure 
of such poetic talk is shown in the 
random sentences of Nardock in Tin- 
Deathly Terrace, another serious 
practical joker, who pretend* death 
in order lo give meaning and perspec- 
tive lo the lives of others : 

For a moment of every day or every 
age I hit upon the crust of the rain- 
bow, and that is only a figure of speech 
for whnt I hit upon. ... I whistled in 
the wind Hnd it whistled buck, an end- 
less whisrte, that had n colour and a 
form, a rope of whistling making and 
unmaking itself into know nautical, and 
starry knots, a cable twisted irf three, 
four, seven strands, and again it be- 
came n single strand like a w lagging 
snake of blue light on a marble sen. 

At the age of sixty. Jack Yeats be- 
gan to write a remarkable scries of 
plays and prose works, too original, 
loo extreme in their fantastic pere- 
grinations, to attract much interest. 
Harlequins Positions, the first of his 
plays to be performed. i s episodic, 
inconsequential, but slowed down in 
the third act by a great deal of philo- 
sophizing and wise comment. 
“ Everything's symbolical if you look 
at it in (lie right way ”, exclaims one 
of the characters. Professor Skelton 
point* out that the author's inten- 
tion was 

not lo interpret tilu* sxmhoMsm hr pre- 
sented. but to offer it upon (lie stage ill 
such a way that perfectly ordinary events 
appeared to be of more than usual sig- 
nificance. He dcit'li in hints, in nods ui 
sly .suggest ions. 

lain Noo. which was performed 
in 1942 at the Abbey Theatre when 
Yenls was seven tty. 'is attractive in 


IK odd- 


,fs im P[! Ld symbolism an j 
ness. Seven women, cauithi' ;T 
rainstorm, lake shelter in . , V 
country pub. The owner xhotJfi 
an inner room, where n,« . !*■ 

■drip off their clothes aSd h-S? 
uut for him to dry them ^ 
tKarb - v Sll )'‘hy. A .stranger U 

‘Tf *u dr, L C fih ™ in hi? lorry S 
ouch a bus. but he runs into a ol! 

S?" kil “: 7*?*»«5iS 

till talk and us miimations of deaih 

J he !ast play /,, Stunt, was product 
at the small Peacock Theatre in Du? 
hn by Rii. Mooney, who adapted it 
skilfully tor stage production, b 
develops its own momentum and 
way win'd form. The last wi>h of 
Anthony Laixson. a wealthy nian. B 
that a young girl should write up* 
the sand at low tide the wunfc 
‘‘Tony, we have the good ihourt 
for you still." 

The message is written by a \oun( 
girl. Alice, to whom Larcson has kit 
an inheritance. On her travels ihe 
write* the.se words upon every sturd 
she come* across. So at the end of 
the play, after her death, juuw 
people, faraway, are still writing ihi 
words on the sand, not undci'hid- 
ing them, but knowing that tfvj 
bring good luck. 

Throughout these plays one (4 
jows the ever-varied metaphors jrj 
images which occupy the pud-arM 
in hi.s rambles and reminiscence*: 

Man is hut u changing urrnw of it-e 
sky, a turnspit on a lower, ever wir- 
ing. ever trying to catch the wind If 
running before it. ever spinning coi 
high heel. Mistcr-faiu-all-riHinil wilhi 
knife, one memcni ncsiline in li ft 
skin alien ill ami next in between *i*it 
human ribs. So I sailed out afuinp 


tiD.Uing'i first book I he Divi- 
,*// he made it clear that his 
rii intellectual indebtedness was to 
fctl isteDtialist tradition, but that he 
Iirfriid in important respects from 
b established standpoint of such 
as Kierkegaard, aspers, 
Seeer, and Binswangcr. INyj. ho- 
also influenced his outlook 
plL confessed 

l{aUiB personal diflieulty I have in 
Ifja psychiairist. which lies behind a 
Sfdwl of this book. Hus is thm 
in the case of chrome sehi/o- 
JjL® have diflieulty in actually 

Bering the signs and sympioms ol 
“tasis In persons 1 nm myself intcr- 


Dr Laing has travelled 


| Have mercy on a sinner 



£3.20. 


Dream-ballads 


JOHN ARDEN: 

Two Autobiographical Plays 
The T rue History of Squire Jonathan 
and hi s Unfortunate Treasure, and 


fence between principles and direct 
aclmn. His subsequent visit to India 
brought home to him a more basic 
and ferocious C(infrnnl:i1i,sn • 


Interest in La fianza sumfecha 
became extremely lively when in 1966 
John Osborne’s play A Bond 
Honoured was lirst performed at the 
National Theatre in London. Those 
whose curiosity about La fianza 
sat is jet-ha was aroused by Osborne’s 


LI Burhuhn ■ de Sevilla and El eon- 
denatlo pm- lieu-on fititla. attributed 
to Tirso de Molina; arc obvious 
example*. 

This predominantly literary inter- 
est does not mean (bat any effort 
lias been spared to provide a reliable 
text, which is based on an edition 
published in Madrid in I72 l » .and 
now in the library of the Hispanic 
Society of America, but showing 
frequent preference for a manuscript 
which the authors believe lo be 
earlier. The editors agree with W. L, 



dreum-baflads is only loosely based Standard and humps into a uvnsi f.* on ' bllt editors claim that lor 

nn inniiloriic ■ n li«u» a — 1_ u/nnvm n«U^. ... li . ■_ i * • lllCIll ! 





M 

StTiJ 


on incidents in John Arden's every 
day life. Squire Jonathan's treasure 
Is unfortunate ' 
seduce the 
woman " who 
nable tower 

from her horse, occasioned by the 
Squire'* rude noises. She is prepared 
U» give Jonathan her body but not 
her self, and after pulling off his ivory 
mid ruby tokens of esteem she leaps 
nut of the window below which the 
Dark Men. a gang of ghostly char- 
coal-burners. arc conveniently posi- 
tioned "wi a strung blanket M . All 
she lakes with her is a belt which 
“ made creases in her flesh ", and 
with the rest of his treasure intact. 

Squire Jonathan considers himself 
not vet defeated. As a re-creation of 
Mr Arden'* love eighteen years ago 
for a “ large blonde beautiful Scot ”, 
who ran nlT with a Turk or Syrian 
antique trader, the play makes enter- 
taining reading, but the wind-sxvcpt 
prose blusters rather. 

The Bagman, dedicated 
Dubtclikc 
damn 
nlghtni 

bourgeois liberal. This is whnt 
Arden was 
not supporting 
acquaintance 

throwing incident outside .Ulster 
House in l%9. Shortly afterwards 
Mr Ardert resigned (he h.onorury mined 
chairmanship, pf Prate Neyesy partly this 
because he- felt he Was sitting oh the Already 


woman who sells him an ex-urmv 
canvas bag. Alone on a dark moor. 


Its principal value 


stranger, he can only survive by pro- 
viding entertainment for the jaded 
populace. Fortunately the eontcnls 
of the hag prove a big attraction. At 
Hu word of command tin rhymed 
verse) a couple of dozen manikins 
obligingly act out the true side of 
their audiences natures: in the case 
of the mob. treachery and slaughter ; 
m the case of the ruling class, in- 
gemoiui sexual perversion. When the 
rebels with whom the Narrator is 

T U| V ,sk lhc m:| n ikins 

InrrPr ^ U . ,hC511 - SCIIttlc 

terrified back into their bag. 

At the end ©f the r»lay the Narra- 
ors position is: "Ail | can do is 

S tu t 1 ln lhc 'ntroduc- 

t on Mr Arden has said: '■ But I 

S.-Ih!!?' h ™ Ml of lhi! 


underlying concern 
about questions of sin and salvution. 


Honoured in relation to it.s sources. 
Not for insolence, but seriously ’ 
John Osborne's adaptation of la 
fianza sot is fee hn " ( Durham Uni- 
versity Journal, 1%8) deserves to be 
more xvidely known. 

Mr Rogers pleads for an open- 
ended interpretation of Osborne* 
play : and in face of the many differ- 
ent views of La fianza sutisferha 


i( would be comforting to be n"V 
contniital about that work luo : hut 
it is clear, both from the pla y it-c |/ 
and from others on similar ilicmc*. 
that the seven [cent h-cennny auihn* 
aimed above all to demunstraK if* 1 
boundless mercy of Giul m dcjlai 
wiih a sinner, whose nu*iiv.iti« ,n 
however, is certainly equivocal, life 
desire in offend one’s family i* hardb 
enough to account for the N « 
crimes in which Lconido tvvcktfe 
recital of which makes the pM 
sound like some uninhibited conienr 
porary lihn.l It is not surprising^ 
the censors were frequently bailie 
by the Spanish play, which appWJ 
not to have been pul on after as 
first performance in 1781 until* 5 
recently as 1895. The play has ^ 
rarely edited since the end of » 
cigliicen't’h century, and it 1 
pleasure lo have this useful version 
of h work which, for all its faults ana. 
by present-day standards, its mani- 
fold improbabilities, cannot fan | l1 
fascinate any reader interested i" 
.seventeenth-century Spanish dmmJ 
on the one hand und the fiction m 
violence on the other. 1 


The devotees of As 


WOLE SOYINKA : 

Madmen and Specialists 
77pp. Methuen. £1.35. 

Perhaps as a consequence of the Bin- 
fra wur, and hi*, own imprisonment 
in Nigeria, Wole -Soyinka has written 
on ugly, unhappy pfay snddcningly 
different from his previous work. 
" Is 5» " used to he a joke for him. 
In 7 he Interpreters. Sagoe chanted 
the JiKrits dif the Voidunt philosophy, 
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Relations of relations 


Status strategies 


FamNy .i"d Ollier 

w 




Tavistock. £l- s R 


mill- 

vs t then 


i-mhodv them: io enact, unlvkniuxn 
to ourselves, a shadow play, as images 
of images of images . . .of the dead, 
who have in tlu-ir him embodied and 
enacted such dramas projected upon 
them, and induced in them, by those 
before [hem. 

A little later in the same talk Dr 
Laing staled his opinion that many 
adults (including himself) arc, or have 
been, more or less in a hypnotic 
trance, induced in early infancy : wc 
remain in (his slate until 

wc shall find we have never lived. . . . 

A psychiatrist who professes to be a 
healer of souls but who keeps people 
nslccp, treats them for waking up. and 
drugs them nslccp auLtin (increasingly 
effectively as this field of technology 
sharpens its wcuponsl, helps to drive [ 
them crazy. 

Vilifying psychiatry and psychia- 
trists is a recurring feature of Dr 
Laing's writings. Mental hospitals 
excite his sharp condemnation : their 
methods do harm, they work to a 


f a r and shed much of his cxis- medical model which, applied to a 

■ * 1 ai.lihnimh he tells social situation, helps us to see what 

m language tulUiough nc lens ^ ^ ubou , a& mUi;h ns do d;irk 


he samples behaviour by a 
rJiod of social phenomenology 
Hied to the study of mull i pic 
contexts). The mathematical 
tovyofseis and relations now pro- 
i,liim with ideas and term* (such 
#'mapping He holds that this 
Mfe of thought call be applied to 
4 of the “psychological interior ” 
f fimilies in our own society : he 
imK that it may pr«ive to be a 
tii alley, but he hope* that “ bc- 
'■«fl the impossible and the trivial 
taimay be a way that is both 
Lible and significant 
lie second half of The Polities of 
l < Fourty, from which its title is 
(fitu, consists of five broadcast talks 
the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
j ration. If 'his Canadian listeners 
?.<ped the rather unfamiliar irtfor- 
riwiheput before them they must 
kfamidably alert and receptive, 
filling drew their attention to the 
Min which a projection or map- 
ftof one set of relations on to 
ixiw’sct of rclatiii ns occ u r* inti me 
mtS a.s space : 

tibujtg of ghostly relations under 
b operation of projection, we iiuluco 
and are our-selvc* induced, to 


glasses in an already darkened 
room ". He repeals his familiar 
charge that a medical di;ignosis of 
schizophrenia may be a causal factor 
ill creating the very illness which the 
psychiatrist is purporting lo cure : 

“ a self-fulfilling diagnosis of the 
situation lends lo induce a situation 
as defined ”. Dr Laing shares this 

view with a handful of American . . . . , 

psychologists and psychiatrists ; he Hons) give* Ins writings an original 
gives no serious evidence for it. hut hut tantalizing flavour: close exami- 
cleaily holds it as a major article of nation is almost impossible because 


cnacl our roles, and In them wc in- 
duce one member to embody the pro- 
jected experience of another. This 
" manoeuvre " can be repealed in lhc 
course of successive generations, 
resulting in perpetuation through 
transmission tcompamble to that of 
the germ-plasm). He illustrates this 
by describing lhc social situation of 
a patient who had internalized a 
tangled set of relations of relations: 

“ her body was a sort of mausoleum, 
a haunted grave-yard in which the 
ghosts of several genemtions still 
walked, while their physical remains 
rotted away. This family hud Varied 
I'hcir dead in each other". A simi- 
arly trenchant statement of how wc 
deny experience in order to be normal 
and conventional, concludes by tak- 
ing Ihc analogy of our attitudes to 
food : 

wc like the food served up elegantly 
before us; wc do not want to know 
about ihc animal factories, llie slaughter 
houses, und what goes on in the kitchen. 
Our own cities arc our own nnimul 
factories; families, schools, churches arc 
the slaughter houses of our children ; 
colleges and other places arc the kit- 
chens. -As adults in marriages and 
business, wc cat the product. 

As critics of his earlier books have 
said, it is difficult to do justice to 
Dr Laing. His quickness to pick up 
and apply new modes of thought 
(such as the theory of sets and re!a- 


fuith. 

It is not easy to keep track of Dr 
Laing's dual use of the concept of 
family ; when he writes it in inverted 
commas it means the internalized 
“family ", I ran ^ formed, pnriiiioned 
and synthesized. “The unity «f 
phe family is in the interior of 
each synthesis and each synthesis, is 
bound by reciprocal inferiority with 
cadi other's internalization of 
each other’s inleriorisalion." The in- 
ternalized modulated family is n 
matrix lor dramas, an ' iiUeiiisd 
template of space-time reactions in 
sequence ", The drama has an un- 
known plot, its beginning »nd end 
arc beyond our conception. 


of his indifference ur disinclination 
lo argue and provide evidence for 
his convictions. The blurb of his book 
says that it is written in a simple and 
lucid style; this could hardly he said 
of a passage that must have flum- 
moxed his Canadian listeners: 
if tome thoughts cannot be iliought: 
nnd among ihc thoughts lhai cannot be 
thought is ihc thought Hint there ure 
certain thoughts that cannot be thought, 
including ihc aforementioned thought, 
then: he who hud complied with this 
calculus of anfiilmni'hts v.-ill n.*i tv* 


Ell V ING COFFMAN: 

Relations in Public 
Microsludics of the Public Older. 

396pp. Allen Lane Tlie Penguin Press. 
£3.50. 

In this collection of essays Erving 
Goffmaii makes another expedition 
into his favourite domain of human 
ethology. He examines behaviour in 
the urban habitat from the point of 
view that every facet of it is signifi- 
cant in the strategy and tactics of 
social struggle. Thosq who arc un- 
aware of lhc extent to which the 
discipline of kceping-up-with-thc- 
joncses governs North American life 
may feel a little perplexed at limes, 
inclined to echo the puzzled query of 
Kruepclin’s schizophrenic twins : 

“ Doctor, he picks his nuxe and I 
pick mine. Which of us is right ? " 
Professor Goffnian has been highly 
praised for his powers of observa- 
tion. Some of his findings, however, 
are remarkably self-evident. In " The 
Territories of the Self " his classifica- 
tion of “ modalities of violation " in- 
volves a painstakingly elaborate 
analysis of agencies of defilement ", 
among them " corporeal excreta or 
their stains " and every kind of bodily 
Mill'll from " tainted breath " lo 
“ flatus This leads him lo the 
obrious conclusion that 

The intrusive effect ol' bodily associ- 
ated matters, whether proximity, lonoh, 
or excreta, varies g re ally depending on 
wlul it is dial intrudes. In Western 
society the elbow* and iifpcr h;uk seem 
lo have link capacity to contaminate, 
lhc sexual organs li great deal. 

* None the less we must remember 
lhal to repair lire neglect of the ob- 
vious especially in questions of line 
detail, is sometime* a lir*i step to- 
wards discovery. Wliat is ,\ little 
disquieting is hi* readiness to gene- 
ralize and to accept any allegation 
lhal suits his argument. For instance, 
he quotes Kingsley Amis, offended 


We 


aware ii«s js noVawuro Dial he u obey- by -lioa ■ a Loo loud voice - ju 

ing a rule not to think that he is obeying Cambridge [cashop. But then 
n rule not to think about x. . . . 

There are plenty more passages like 
it. 


with the slightest knowledge of the 
Engli*h lower middle-classes could 
have told him that their voice* aic 
only too often excruciatingly loud, 
and hureh ; as for Kingsley Amis'* 
claim to be u child of them, this is 
an ingenious anti-snobbish pose. 

When considering “ Remedial 
Interchanges " Professor Coffman 
seems to be on jlrmer ground. Here 
is an area where the obsession wiih 
status is paramount. "The indivi- 
dual does not go about merely going 
about his business. He goes about 
constrained to sustain a viable image 
of himself in rhe cy« of others." 
There is truth in this, even though it 
may suggest an unusual degree cf 
*e IT- conscious ness. 

Tn his final paper, "The Insanity 
of Place ”, Professor Goffnian crosses 
over into psychiatry. The pattern 
that best suite I3ie implication in the 
title is the dty-poniunic slate with its 
unrealistic exaltation. His descrip- 
tion is full and accurate and covers u 
variety of petty symptoms including 
excessive telephoning and general 
ninnic interference (both highly char- 
acteristic of the lute Lord Heaver- 
brook). He appreciates the dome* tic 
chaos that ensues und the predica- 
ment of oh© manic’s unfortunate 
family. Yet so strong i* his particu- 
lar sociological bent lhal lie inclines 
to pul the cart before the hor*c. and 
appear* to assume that the manic is 
ill because his social relations arc 
disordered in* lead of vice versa. 

■Sometime* his zeal carries him to 
extreme ’lengths. So preoccupied is 
he with the role of the human face 
in communication that he icllh m; 

A person with carcinoma of the bladder 
can. if he wants, die with mme sori.il 
grace and propriety, mute .ipparcm 
inner social nortnalc>. iltiui a man with 
a harelip can order a piece of .:ppk- 
pie. 

There is no question that Piofessor 
Got l‘m. ill has been wot king very hard 
ii hi particular field: hi- •ii" ■ 

ive u JUgn cmm rr y value, whethe r 


I am rt child of The lower middle- 
classes, whose members keep their 
voices down in public. . . Anyone 


they deserve the rapturous reception 
they 'have had in sonic quarters ix 
another question, 


In, out, back in 


The temporal element 


l i BALDWIN t 

Mental Hospital In lhc Pxyelim- 
w Senicc 

Kne-Regisier Study 
% Oxford University Press for 
■f Nuffield Provincial Hospitals 
fiat £5. 


LEONARD W. DOOB : 

Patterning of Time 

473pp. Yale University Press. £6.95. 



Vnn - . ■ .. ■ concluding : in politics 

You /m/e in the of nothing ! " The nctioD of the play is V*** 

Dr Bcro, the principal character, horrible, probably dran» | 'f l J 
wen to war ns u medical specialist effective in a way. •. The ^^7.. 
tmcl became an intelligence special- quite powerful, cspecfaUy ^ , 


hi: he tad .o "slf, through ' papers taSeThterii.^^ AftS 

taODte , 'rf‘l kn0 - w how .*» st, P n “ te Sal 

me liagmun. dedic:il«l to Kmli «w»dcr. ihut the attikid© «f '.h*' ^ ' «e votuani pmtosopfty, P co P‘e around . 

Lilwlikc I” He tliiuks. therefore (hey Kial character at tit© end nf ih*. ' ^ CBLtl f nmfi V -isms ! d irgc this m «fical practice 
mn well threw him ott( ”), is u is reprehensible cuwuhlli »nrt S nS du . y ; from honioeopathic Marxism to confronted by 

jhtnuire In chill the bones of any be imitated.”’ Mr Arden cxl ? tent,Bl,sni ' [n Kougfs Harvest, deformed cripple 

— - ,! bcral. This is whnt Ml (he Illation io ^Jvrile oSvl^ acti ' 

accused of being after Mi© lighL of^ his exSrtenvcx , of.fsm;t were shown sister, T 

rug the action of an profeFring to 1 iS • imu » B to, .lheni. of Biro 1 

i convicted of n bomb- opi njons o f 1 97 |inu ' new pin v The their poll- "As" c 

choice between ' kndwn 

is vital lo uni'pTte bohlicftBv JSZ /« of Can 


^1?6I a paper appeared in The 
which caused a great deal of 
'-'Pnse and comment, particularly 
those engaged in the admini- 
jtion and planning for the psy- 
r 1 '™ services. The authors 
* a !* d ® ro °ke) were on (he 
*; ffi e Ministry of Health and 
* 1 Ap8 |Strar General. They pre- 
L.^A^^siderable fall of the num- 
t.J. . m ‘P a f' en| s in the psychiatric 
8?*. wWch would raluce the 

luT to ovcr one 

SpjW This became the basis 
for psychiatric hospi- 
f*,. , ' "S ■ Qovernmenl’s H ospital 
uL England and Wales, pub- 
Sh, ‘ n , $62.. Since the vast 
^ yofpsycluatric hospitals were 

te riM? Fcrowd<kl and oiRdated, it 
peasant t° assume that much 
numbers would have to be 
°f «* so considerably less 
2 would have to be spent on up- 


ftt'H of numbers observed during two 
years at tho same rule for the next 
sixteen years. 

J. A. Baldwin lins studied a small 
part of Scotia ml with a population psychologists suffer from 

of less than half a million. He has a s jngulu r lack of sensitivity to lime 
kept track over a number of years | n subjective aspects. So far as 
of all patients requiring psychiatric u ie y arc concerned, there might never 
attention, whether as in-patients, out- |,. (Ve .been a James Joyce, a Virginia 
.patients, day-patients, or in their own yy 00 jf or a Thomas Mann, nor any 
homes. In this way one gets a much i C0rl0grnp hy of time. Anti when, on 
more useful picture of the trends. they do approach the 

In the pnst twenty years the length . the touchj as n ru i 6| only on 
of stay of patients in JKJNnlatric ^ relatively irivkJ features. Perhaps 
hospitals has been reduced but tne «. ls because they do not wish to 
number of rcndmlssions has 
increased so much (hat the term 
“the revolving door” has become 
part of psychiatric slang. Dr Bald- 
win makes interesting observations 
on the length of time a patient spends 


fifty principles, which are. however, 
not very spectacular ; and a series of 
hypotheses, not very staggering, 
which remain io be tested. The fact 
that Patterning of Time dearly 
represents the fruits of a labour of 
love does not reduce its somewhat 
pedestrian character and tendency to 
verbosity. Its sources, moreover, arc 
■homogenized, so that one is at a 'loss 
lo know who is the Newton and who 
deserves no more -than a footnote. 

It is a pity that Professor Doob 
did not take the opportunity to cor- 
rect one glaring omission In the 
psychological ’literature. This 'is a 


be concerned 1 with anything that can- 
not be measured. Some properties 
of subjective time have, it is true, 
been measured, and many more 
remain to ■ be . measured. . Yet there 
remain imponderable efemeniu of 


in hospital during repeated admix- considerable psychological, neurpio 


sjons. 

He points out that the fact of obser- 
vation itself tends to Influence and 
alter the observed phenomenon, 
which is reminiscent of the fact that 
electrons and smaller particles can- 


gicaJ and psychiatric interest 
Leonard W. Doob. already known 
for his wide-ranging studies of com- 
munication, patriotism and nation- 
alism, has. liberated himself from a 
orasiiping and restrictive' psydhotogi- . 


not be observed without altering their ra | tradition. He breaks away from a 
behaviour. Dr Baldwin also empha- preoccupation .with purely p^ceptuaj 
sizes that stud ies ■ o-f th is kind reveal problems, ahd makes a decided effort 
trends under existing conditions. , This ■ ■ '[o examime the role b’f our experience 
should enable Ure planner to modify ^ t£ne ^ relation to drives and emO* . 


BOOKS AND 

A bookeeller frorp AberdoenWr Ites: ; . y-.i' 

1,1 A regular space 'in the TLS produce? A steady .fi6W ; A 
of enquiries, a most satisfactory riumbenoL which ■- 
results. in pg rchjnses;*;;: • ... . ; / / : ■ i 

Proof of the putllrig power of ihe Classjfled 


/ 


failure io see the link between 
memory and time. The .psychologist 
is almost exclusively occupied with 
ihc storage properties of memory — 
“buffer”, short-term and long-term 
— while ignoring the dynamic and 
dramatic changes that occur in the 
content that is stored and the effects 
of these changes on thought and be- 
haviour. In this respect the psycholo- 
gist resembles an architect who, 
charged with the task of erecting “ a 
house of many mansions ”, contents , 
himself with designing cellars and, 
attics. One looks in vain for any. 
discussion of memory ia Professor: ■ 
Doob's hook. ' * • •••’ . ; 




K s' 


they go' jn mote tjon.TO work;/ id. (crime find medial 
desirable directions by changing the disorder,* to 'group boHayi riiir, .to ; 
• and . planning, .aod ; ,f p T e.. 


cripples 
employed in 
They 
's father 
coilt : tend 
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the trends so that 
desirable d 
conditions. 
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White mercenaries with the Moghuls 


j-‘ V SIIK1.FOKI) »I1)W«U. s 

HiMirds for Hire 

f 25Xpp. John Murray. £4. 

I* • " l tr , 

• ! , ■ ,/ . Comparatively little attention has 

.!’ !. i.’ been paid to those Europeans who 

v . V ,1 «rop up from time tu time in the 

" pages of Indian history, leading units 

( ■ and formations of the armies of 
7 . 1 native princes whose internecine wars 

; \ • y> ' 7 : i ! and struggles against the French and 

y’ ‘ British marked the period of the 
\ !■■■', V-HM Moghul empire’s decline. 

7 - v ;j\*. The bcsl-knmvn of them is James 

• i. ; !;. .Skinner, but in the strictest sense he 

l-' ; 7 :! doesn't count because he was half- 

;• ! 'V Indian, and it is doubtful whether 

!* 1 . •' ,? r l-" 7 :. • cvcn he would he remembered had 

,7 ' V : -; . ; he not later joined the British and 

z ■ ; pjV raised Skinner's Horse. However, no 
7 , ■ ' book tin the subject would be coni- 

. i plele without him. and he duly enters 

"-i;., I .Y H'tm/.i for //ire. She I ford Bid well’s 

% j ■ j excellent account of the men — three 
(• " , in particular who touted their inilr- 
' {.'■* ? |ary skills round the courts of India 

• • . in search of fortune and adventure. 

•'! ' 1 " Among them were deserters from 

. : . the ships and armies of the trading 

7,7 companies, officers who had been 

"si disgraced, others who had resigned 

•j.‘i - • their commissions out of sheer bore- 

''J 111,1,1 tM wk seeking relief from the 

' . . -t’! 1 :; burden of intolerable debt. The 

7 : ; Supply was plentiful and the demnnd 

"■■■ t',' ■ Hubstanliiil. Eventually there was no 

• native army of any distinction that 

7' . 7 7 ,fV ■ did not employ f'etintihis to raise, 

77 '.-"* j .7 i,: train, and lead corps of regular 

\7 . \ i Iroopx. 

^ 77 j | Tlhe reason for this was that, in 

’.r ••••.' fbeir brushes with the tiroops of the 
r ' 7 trading companies, the commanders 

7^' 7 ;| <* lh c lumbering Moghul armies had 

y / ) i f*mnd that weight in men aaui artil- 
i >7 'wonted little against much 

^ smaHer forces when these combined 

mobility and iron discipline in 
V U i- The ohrva-try of 

India, the cavalry, could find itself 

fir' & t'7 < !iaW*"' jauU!d tu»d by well-served field,,, 
IKOlv. iJi.K liiL-J every fifteen 

s.f I onds. I he traditional Indian method 
■A " i l \ ; ' ' »r drawing the first salvo and then 

^ j . r ' I guloping in to cut the gunners down 
| '. wmlc rhey fumbled to reload proved 

i ' . , useless agjin-.! Furopean -drilled bat- 

- • ,cnes - t leurly. the Frrh^fiis hud a 

i r ** .*'■ he f l re, - 1 lhc Indian princes sen - 

^ T - s , - . wbly decided to buy it. 

r ’ ! . . ' I Variable as the quality of the mer- 

7 - . ' ; cenur icn was. there were several of 

! j j . 1. ■■ "j mit/tandiny ability. Perhaps the 
■ ,'V;7. j remarkable thing about them 

'.■Li - : 1 I Ultt apparent elfortlessness <rf 

" j : ; i f ,r ,Cil P obscurity t u positions 

: 1 « f . r «ppnsibtlity. When Benoit de 
i;«UV. J .. I *> nc ’ ■* native of Savoy and ex- 
- : : ^ LUtei,:inl ,lf French Army's Irish 


-iV I 

ii 


. =: ’=v 

•fc -ii* 


:•! J-t : -r ■ . 


brigade, arrived in 1 ml iu. he was 
reduced to giving fencing lesions be- 
fore obtaining a commission in the 
East India Company V 6 lh Native 
Infantry. The willingness of (he 
trading companies to employ likely 
men. irrespective of nationality, is an 
indication of the open system that 
existed. Persona] ability nnd loyalty 
to the salt, whoever provided it, were 
the qualities looked for. But nothing 
in de Boigne's career so far suggested 
thnt he might effectively command so 
much as a company ; and yet. within 
a short while after resigning his com- 
mission in Madras (an affair with a 
fo How- ofl leer’s wife had blocked his 
promotion!, he was raising and train- 
ing two battalions for the Mahratta 
leader Madhnji .Sindia, leading them 
successfully in the field and in (he 
next few years going on to establish 
and command Sind in's great Army 
of Hindustan. He ended his Indian 
career as Sindia’s governor. 

Perron (Pierre CuiHcr) began adult 
life as a pedlar of handkerchiefs and 
trinkets. After joining the French 
Army and arriving oil the Malabar 
coast, he deserted, tramped to upper 
India, and joined a corps that had 
been sold by its mercenary founder 
Madec. tu the Ranu of Gohad. Ten 
years later, still a sergeant, he was 
among the troops of another mer- 
cenary, Lcstinciiu, who were taken 
over by dc Boigne. Under dc Boigne. 
Perron rose rapidly, distinguished 
himself in battle, and when dc 
Boigne retired from the governor- 
ship and command of the army suc- 
ceeded him. 

The territory over which both Lhc.sc 
men ruled was as big as France. The 
account of their careers is inevitably 
also one o-f the Mahratta rise to and 
fall from power, a protracted and 
complex business which Brigadier 
Bid well .succeeds in making dear in 
oulMiie and gripping in detail. 
Benoit dc Boigne und Perron reached 
the peak of one kind of mercenary 
ftrnwvnitwn'-itii'ijui^i rerar wmve 
with a single established leader. But 
there was another kind of freebooter 
who responded more individually to 
the challenge of Intlia in anarchy, 
and dreamt of carving out a bit of 
d for himself. Such was George 
Thomas— the third, least important, 
but most colourful of the trio. 

Although Thomas's origins are 
obscure, Brigudicr Bidwell is convin- 
cing when he argues against (he sup- 
position that he was an illiterate sea- 
man who deserted from the Royal 
Navy. Born in Ireland, his later 

SHE 10 7SW" M wcl1 na spoken 
Pers'an and H.ndostanee " suggests 
-in Brigadier Bidwells opinion -al 
least some damc-schooling in boy- 


hood and. ■* since the iowcr-dcck is 
not a place to learn to ride " or 
acquire skill in the use of squadrons 
of cavalry, some training ns a soldier, 
probably as a dragoon. He would 
have been a hoi -tempered one, cap- 
able of striking a superior, and might 
well have run away to escape punish- 
ment, joined n ship, and so reached 
India. 

Be that as it may, having reached 
Madras round about 1781. he 
promptly disappeared for eight years 
and then turned up 1,500 miles away 
fighting in Reinhardt's old brigade. 
Reinhardt was one of the first mer- 
cenaries; one whose main gift, in 
Brigadier Bid well's phrase, was for 
survival, which enabled him to accept 
any humilialion. including that of 
haying Itis trousers taken down and 
being seated on a hoi cannon until 
he had agreed to pay hi.s mutinous 
sepoys something on account. On 
his death his widow managed to 
secure the command. The Jjomru 
Begum, as she was known, provides 
Brigadier Bidwell with material for 
some of his most entertaining pas- 
sages. it was Thomas on whom her 
eye first fell when looking for an 
officer she could actually trust to 
fight. Later they quarrelled. 

Compared with do Boigne, Thomas 
was a ruffian, never so happy ns 
when serving his own guns or storm- 
ing a fort and being first through 
the breach; but he was fated by the 
very qualities that made him a valu- 
able officer to antagonize one master 
after another and to overreach him- 
aolf with the grandiose plan to settle 
Hariana as his own kingdom. Finally 
lie found himself up against the 
Army of Hindustan fnow led by 
Perron) and at a crucial point in the 
ensuing battle ran out of steam. 

Eleven months later lie was dead 
The destruction of the famous bri- 
gades raised by dc Boigne lay only a 
year or two ahead, and with it the 
heyday of the mercenaries would be 
-merr ■•cFhe-tjM i -frw-ifoT>att-eystwTv 
under which Lhoy had flourished, 
and the code of loyalty to the con- 
tract. even if that meant opposing 
one's own countrymen, were about 
to give way under the pressure of 
more sophisticated alignments. 

The affairs of the East India Com- 
pany were now in the hands of a 
formidable political and military 
combination : the two Wellesleys 
and Lake. Between them they wore 
to dismantle the last real remnants 
of the Moghul empire and dash any 
Lingering hopes that the British wore 
only in India for the trade. At the 
time of the Napoleonic scare in 
India, Wellesley took steps to bring 
the British mercenaries back to their 


pa trio Lie senses, with offers of com- 
mands and appointments. Presently 
he would be in a position to dictate 
to the princes what type of foreigners 
they would be permitted to employ, 
but for the moment the seduction of 
the British element was enough. Per- 
ron promptly dismissed those remain- 
ing under his command. Among 
them was Skinner, who was proud 
of his Rajput blood and had no ob- 
jection to fighting his British father's 
people. He pleaded to be taken back. 
“Ah no. Monsieur Skinner", Per- 
ron said. “ I no trust." 

Trust and confidence were the 
king-pins of the mercenary system, 
and without them it could only col- 
lapse. Perhaps, though, something of 
the mercenary (radii inn eon tinned to 
be upheld in the India of the Raj, 
particularly among members of the 
Political Department. As late as the 
1930s, after a frontier skirmish be- 
tween the army and the tribesmen, 
if the Political Agent for the tribal 
territory said in the Club. “Our 
chaps did rather well today ", he was 
probably referring to the tribesmen. 

The part played by the mercen- 
aries was. if marginal to history, one 
whose significance should not be 
overlooked. By serving the warring 
princes, they contributed to (the gen- 


era! state of anarchy which ctn 

nsh were always to findsurt ausrffj 
Lxuisc tor acquiring territory and., 
pimdmg their influence. 0n ,£ 
other hand, they provided aS n t 

Alter the battle of Laswari, General 
Ukc declared: "I was never K 
severe a business in my life . . J 

I pray God I never may be in surf, 
a situation again." n 

For the modern historian the sub 
jeet of the mercenaries suffers from, 
serious lack of reliable conlemporar, 
record which partly explains the 
scant attention paid to it since. 0 | 
the twenty-one sources listed ia 
Brigadier Bidwcll's select bibliogn. 
phy, only a handful arc exclusively 
concerned with the mercenaries and 
of these only one— the late Desmond 
Y oung s biography of de Boigne (TJW 
Fountain of the Elephants. 1958} it 
of recent date. Students of the period 
will be grateful to Brigadier Bidwell 
for rescuing the subject from such 
neglect and for the scholarly and 
authoritative approach to one tbit 
could easily lend itself to fanciful 
elaboration. For rhe general reader 
the subject is picturesque enough, 
and the author, with his narrative 
skill, infectious enthusiasm and 
engaging sense of humour, has cer- 
tainly done it justice. 


The tolerant Hindus 


AI.AIN DANHlLOU : 

fiistoirc dc l'ludc 

379pp. Paris : Fa yard. 40fr. 

Alain Danieluu is perhaps best 
known to the learned world ns the 
leading European authority on Indian 
music, on which subject he is an 
adviser to Unesco. But he is also 
deeply .versed in the .history and cul- 
ture of the Indian subcontinent 
about both of which he has decided 
views. He is a convinced admirer 
of Hinduism, whose survival-powers 
and social structures he regards as 
unique. He has little good to say 
either of the British — whom he 
regards as responsible for the parti- 
tion which gave rise to Pakistan— or 
of the present regime which controls 
independent India, condemning it as 
ignorantly striving after means and 
ends antipathetic to the best tradi- 
tions of the country. He regards 
both Christians and Muslims as in- 
tolerant dogmatists, in contrast with 
the broad, all-embracing tolerance of 
the Hindus (probably he has never 


■seen a Hindu mob breaking up the 
tazias at a Muharratn procession). 

Tl\e author's statement that the 
two comm uni lies were accustomed 
to live in harmony before the Briii* 
fostered an artificial antagonism 
through their “divide and rule' 
policy is historically indefensible; I k 
ignores the genuine fears of the Mus- 
lim minority that the departure o! 
the Raj would place them at the dis- 
cretion of an overwhelmingly Hindu 
elector, ile. It is perhaps significant 

that the useful working bibliography 
which M Danidlou appends to Ki 
book contains the name of no Mus- 
lim authority on pre-Independence 
India and no work treating in detail 
of the reasons why Pakistan emerged. 
To the author, the situation is plain, 
and is summed up in his concluding 
sentence ; “ At the very moment when 
the Muslim invaders appeared to 
have lost their virulence and »«e 
assimilating themselves little by 
little to the other peoples of India, 
the European conquerors, before 
returning home, delivered to their 
fanaticism the cradle of the Hindu 
world." 


A martyr among the anarchic Moroccans 



I PIERRE GRILLON (Editor): 

! L ' n C'hanjd d‘ Affaires nu Maroc 

t.? 5^y rrc 'P ul,di *n*:c du consul Louis 
: C henier. I7(i7-I7jt2 

2 VoJs. 1.072pp. Pans: S.K.V.P.E.N. 

' RC , i ,bu . l ® d by Parkcrs of Oxford. 
£12 31* the .set. 

i Liuiii Chenier, father of the poet 
Andre -Marie, was in his day known 
a.-* lire author of Revhervhus histori- 
ttni’s mo h-% Matties <•/ rhistnir.- de 
/V#u/*Mv tin Mart r, (1787). based on 
. consul* r experience. Now his ori- 
8 hi.il dispatches arc published almost 
ill their entirety, and provide an in- 


teresting if at times repetitious com- 
nitfnt.il v on (lie north-west Africn of 
the lime i- 

It was mi pie-imperialist paradise 
. th.it ( licmci encountered. Instead 
■' 4| f ■* laud letltfcling the achievements 
- «• a people, eii lightened when Europe 
... ! Was barely civilized, which he 
. : expected. i| was one where :i series 
of pno: harvests, famine und plague 
•••• - could re due* the iiihabilarvis to eat- 
iog io its and pulverized bones. The 
| sultan concentrated exclusively on 
the extraction of maximum revenue 
OTd the suppression of endemic 
h j , revoftei His Own sons,; or local gover- 
to htiyc bpen signed to 
death in front <p[ jheir families, were 


the harried 

,^ 7 '°"' “Whose welfare there 
was not the slightesL interest; Tur- 

parison! * m ° dCrn monnrvh y in «m- 

Anandhy was the norm, violence 
and cruelty habitual. Any sign of 

y u‘ s acco,mtcd crime. *o be 

.followed by expropriation. Foreigners 
Were similarly treated, in Chenier’s 
view, as slaves. Consuls were kept in 
separate ports, dangerous open road- 

n nftfh* s T n - ur,ly moVcd fr °m one to 
another, threatened with deportation 

or incarceration in irons, ordered in- 
land to court, even made to escort 
and carrv iho imuiM- 


Moorish permission was needed to 
go on leave. (There were no Moroc- 
can representatives abroad to bo 
accnrciud equal faoi lilies.) The cx- 

SrI 3 IP. 2 l , COn ? m ? ditics banned 
at will, the level of import and export 

duties, and the latter reached 3 5 per 
cent, arbitrarily altered without 
notice. Merchants were subject to 
imprisonment and confiscation of 
goods, and liable to be transported 
elsewhere when the sovereign granted 
n monopoly, on his own behalf to 
favoured local Jewish traders. ,; ' ' 
Arrogance wns not uniquely ^ 
Western phenomenon. '^A British 
consul was expelled from laogfdfr 
after local dignitaries had succe^-: 


sively spat in his face. and dispatched 
on foot to Tctuiln, from where he 
was deported to Gibraltar. (There 
was a war on, with the American 
colonics.) Oh£nier himseHf was exhi- 
bited at court, with an nllcgdly un- 
opened dispatch from Louis XVI 
around his neck. Tribute was levied 
for exemption froni corsair raids; 
victim > of shipwrecks had to be 
ransomed ; other " donations " were 
always being extorted; war was 
often threatened, o n Spain and an 
msumcicnlly generous United Pro- 
vinces it was waged. The agent's 
task, in a land where correspondence 

from Parle cnnlJ kn fmir mnnikr 


Inins! I and the climate was far from 
perpetually refreshing, was n harsh 
one. Promenade " was the only 
relaxation. (ChtJnicr's family re- 
mained in France.) His co-nationals 
were either renegades, mauvah sitfeh 
and adventurers, soon disillusioned 
at finding there were no easy fortunes 
■jo be made, or the few merchants, 
argcly without capital and making 
little or no profit, quarrelsome and 
always critical o-f the official repre- 
■ sentatlvc. p 

. Ii may be asked whether CWider 
a victim 


let for his talents. His Turkish ex- 
perience did not help with the lan- 
guage, which allowed seM- interested 
intenprcters too much scope. He was 
admittedly often reduced to conjec- 
ture, or to reporting that little at 
consequence needed comment. He 
was prone to pontification, seilf-justl- 
ncation, nnd the grand and shallow 
generalization — on the “ character 
« Orientals", the impossibility of 
changing the nature of peoples, etc 
A faithful France, he was well aware 
always acted on the lofty precepts - 
of honour, dignity, glory and power, 
fcf ‘J“ «?"■. the arrogant. 


US f ov ( ^ only by interest. (If it 
was in the "interest" of France 
5™ B y er * l " insinuations " against 
SljSj 1 n l Sj R wuW be passed on, and 
though there were no great opportu- 

?ountrv 0r s hS erCe ' lhnt of ™ ®wn 
country should conserve superiority 

fn A« a i? “. riyals " J An ^ hi s P'". 

itaiw. r * “ ,p ‘ P hrase - 

.■ JSA i Wd^o r ft£-pule«c-'; 

‘ plgMhpi. \ ' BuJ was droetit 


extent that the consul go monoton- 
ously states ? Was Moirocoan society 
completely costc-nkktan aocoixfing to 
origin, circumstances and colour? 
(Some saw Islam as a force (cnmjl 
to overcome such divisions.] jf 
Moors did find their " yoke ” in sl ]£ 
portable, ns stated, Hiey were suu 
supporting It when observere.,wej 
noting the same inJqUltjes ,.in in®" 
land over a century later. 

Pierre Grillon has .perhaps l°° 
high an opinion of Ctidnier's powen 
of analysis and objectivity. Non w 
line with an old French -iredilioiv 
does he utilize the views , of any no®’ 


French witnesses lor 
The relatively rare fpoinolej.WT 
from tl>e helpful to much c ? ,fl ‘°Pf 
ing of whjch paragraphs. were origi- 
nally in cipher. 7More : explanM^T 
information could at timw.MfJ** 
provided ; when It is : atjempw^ 
Phe complex issueof'^j;^ 

weights and measures, oontrtjd if 

versions are given- of -tho/ffol^* 
the sexier of Parisj- - '•§*'■ tu. 1 ' 

<l(]/*'tS/in n ralhfiS hasty -PF* 
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DAVID A. J- RICHARDS : 

A Theory of Reasons for Action 
370 np. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. '£4.50. 

ROBERT BINKLEY, RICHARD 
IRONAUCH, AUSONIO MARK as 
(Editors) : 

Agent. Adlou nnd Reason 
202pp. Oxford; Blackwell. £2.50. 

There can be no denying that there 
are fashions in philosophy as in all 
other academic subjects, and the 
philosophy of action has been 
bshionaUe for a long lime, indeed 
ever since the publication of Wittgen- 
stein's Philosophical Invest! nations. 
But the fad that it is fashionable docs 
not make a subject less interesting 
r Oo the contrary, its being fashionable 
means -nothing else than thnt it is 
the subject most likely immediately 
to seem worth going on about. These 
two books are both instantly interest- 
Lag to philosophers and will be 
agerly read, deservedly, by them, ft 
is not so certain that they will be of 
iniiTCsUo the outside world, although 
in principle the subject-matter is of 
the kind which appeals to the layman. 

David Richards's .-f Theory of 
Seasons for Action is unfortunately 
sriiicn in a very dense and difficult 
style. Bui it is boih serious and ab- 
wrbing. if one is prepared let make 
ihe effort. His aim is io provide a 
complete analysis of the concept of 
reasons as applied to actions. The 
book is divided into two parts, ihe 
first concerned with rational and the 
vcontl with moral principles. Bin th tf 
interest, naturally enough, lic s mainly 
in the area of overlap between (he 
tso parLs. An important first step 
in the analysis is the account of prin- 
ciples; and the whole uhemc of ihe 
book may be seen as the attempt to 
relate ihe i-oncepi of principle in 
general with the concepts of ration - 
% and of morn lily. M r R iehards 
T* not believe that ihe existence 
ol a principle depends upon its being 
*W»tl as such !)) .Hi} miic .,i 
particular time, but rather upon ihe 
toman capacity to entertain ihe con- 
«pt of such a principle. This allows 
ton to envisage Ihe possibility of 
criticising a whole society or way 
of me a s irrational «i.r im- 
moral or both, on the assump- 
bon _ that wc, the critics, 
lecognize a principle which they, the 
criticized, rould have recognized but 

S notl Underlying tins theory is 

uie assumption (which he regards as 


simply a mailer ot " brute fact ") ihat 
people desire to he rational and desire 
to be moral. Thus io point out to 
them that there is a rational (or a 
moral) principle involved in a certain 
decision has a moving power which is 
capable of being effective. 

The central concept of morality 
itself is analysed hy Mr Richards 
(following John Rawls) in terms of 
an ideal contract, that is u< say a con- 
tract which rational men would 
unanimously make- if they had know- 
ledge of everyone's desires, hut had 
no particular interest in their own 
idiosyncratic desires and tastes. This 
analysis of morality hardly scents 
very perspicuous, or very convincing. 
Indeed, too often, the particular in- 
sights which Mr Richards provides, 
and his detailed examples, seem more 
interesting than his general thesis ami 
this constitutes the ultimate weakness 
of his book ; this and the extreme 
difficulty of reading it. Nevertheless 
it is a book which should he tend, 
and argued over and considered both 
for its general thesis and foi its 
detailed arguments. 

Agent, Action and Reason is n col- 
lection of papers read at a colloquium 
held at the University of Western 
Ontario in Besides the papers 

themselves, there arc comments on 
each by various hands. At the end 
of the book there is a most excellent 
and useful bibliography of recent 
writings on the philosophy «>f action. 
The four main papeisarc by Donald 
Davidson, Roderick C hisholm, K. M. 
Hare and D. F. Pears. Mi (.'his- 
holm’s is the most complicated and 
might, on closer investigation, turn 
out to be more highly decorated than 
the substance of the umimcnl really 
justifies. Professor Hare's is interest- 
ing, but more critical (of Ci. H. M. 
Anscombe and Anthony Keimvi than 
positive. Both Mr Davidson .uul Ml 
Pears deliberately coniine themselves 
to a limited part of the subject of 
action, and both leave one with the 
pleasurable feeling that I here is much 
I't'U'c to be -..lid .ii,. I uiiik.li . Mel 
implications to be drawn than are 
act mil ly spelled out. This is ideal 
philosophical writing. One does not 
want all the problems solved. One 
wants rather to have one's attention 
directed lo the kinds of problems 
which remain lo be discussed another 
time. Tile book is most beautifully 
produced, and would be well worth 
'buying Tor the bibliography, quite 
apart from the intrinsic appeal of the 
new contributions. 


Orthodoxy from Oxford 


BRYAN MAGEE fEditor): 

Modern British Philosophy 

234pp. Seeker and Warburg. £3 
(paperback, £1,25). 

Modern British Philosophy is a 
lidied-up version of a successful 
series of radio discussions in which 
Bryan Magc-e talked lo thirteen 
philosophers about what has been 
and svliat is going on in their subject. 
It falls into three main parts. First 
come accounts of the illustrious 
dead, Russell, Moore, Wittgenstein 
and Austin, supplied with character- 
istic skill by Anthony Quinton, 
Smart Hampshire, D. F. Pears and 
G. J. Warnock, The most striking 
thing here is the respect shown for 
Russell, who was not always so 
treated in his lifetime. Next follow 
interviews with major living philoso- 
phers. A. J. Ayer, Karl Popper, 
Gilbert Ryle and P. I 1 . Strawson, 
in which they comment on what they 
have done and explain what they 
hope to do. Of ihesc Ryle is perhaps 
ihe most revealing and certainly the 
most unrepentant : there are bits of 
The Coiu ept of Mind he would like 
to lake back, but nothing of real 
substance. 

Finally we ha\e four discussions 
about developments in particular 
areas of philosophy, covering ethics 
(Bernard Williams), philosophy of 
religion (Ninian Smart), aesthetic.- 
i Richard WnlUiciini and the philo- 
sophy of the social sciences (Aluiduir 
MacIntyre). Professor Williams's 
account of (he shortcomings of recent 
moral philosophy is ol particular in- 
terest: ii bring. -■ out neatly the diffi- 
culties of saying where morality be- 
gins and ends, and hence the way in 
which moral concepts are bound up 
with views of the world. The vol- 
ume- closes with a .sort of appendix, ,t 
chapter in which Alan Monteliore 
discourses on the differences in the 
philosophical scene on the two sides 
■•f the r.n^li h Huinud .lint due. 
something to explain why each purty 
l i mis ii so difficult io command a 
clear view of the other. 

Mr Magee dearly planned lii.s 
enterprise carefully ami shrewdly; 
his interlocutors were not only well 
chosen but, (hanks in many cases- to 
hi.*- own skill in supplying appropri- 
ate questions, mostly spoke up for 
themselves well. The individual con- 
tributions arc necessarily short (most 
.subjects have lo be touched on all too 


Jightly), but the overall sweep and 
internal] coherence of the book arc 
impressive. Tt could be read with 
profit by almost tiny linn l-y cur hon- 
ours student in philosophy, as well ax 
by interested outsiders who wanted 
to know what is going on there. Both 
classes of reader should, however, be 
warned that they will find in the vol- 
ume not so much indisputable truth 
as orthodoxy— orthodoxy as under- 
stood in Oxford, with which every 
contributor except Sir Karl Popper 
has or has had a connexion. 

Philosophy for most, if not all. of 
those who participated in these dis- 
cussions began seriously in modern 
Britain with Moore and Russell; 
before that there was nothing but 
metaphysics and muddle. Moore 

and Russell turned the subject from 
metaphysics to analysis, (hough 
neither, seemingly, had n clear idea 
of what analysis was. Their activi- 
ties led mi to jhosc of the Logical 
Positivists, who were mostly wrong 
in their assertions but penetrating in 
the questions they asked. The trau- 
matic cficcl of Language, Truth and 
Logic is insisted on more than once 
m the volume. But Ayer's immediate 
influence was brief:' philosophy 
after the Second World War quickly 
became "linguistic ", and found in 
Wittgenstein a man the genius of 
whose later writings is acknowledged 
by everyone here except Copper, who 
finds i heir eon lent. ions loo vague 
and trivial to dispute. ( haraetcris- 
fitfully, however, ihe person whose 
influence is most stressed is J. L. 
Austin, who commanded attention 
by his person a I it v during his li re- 
time and hy his publications after 
his death. 

This reading of recent history is 
of course widely accepted in British 
philosophical circles, but .sliuuld all 
the same not be taken as the whole 
truth. It is in the first pluev grossly 
Unfair to the Idealists and especially 
lo Bradley, who had ideas of impnrt- 
•iJlvxJn nun j fwUU ot p\iib- •vphj-aiTsL 
whose thought had a signilicanr effect 
on both Russell and Ryle. Next, it 
says nothing of a number of philo- 
sophers who, as it were, mediated 
between the Idealists and their 
modern successors, writers such ns 
Alexander. Kemp Smith, Stout nnd 
Broad. The name of R. G. Col ling- 
wood nowhere appears in (he book, 
t hough he must be the most widely- 
read Oxford philosopher uf (he pre- 
sent century. Other important figures 


In defence of metaphysics 


tl.AiASCALl ■ 

ThsOnJ.-' . - the met a physical approach lo theism, 

against the prevalent positivism. 

‘ urat rheology Today “ neo-behaviourism ” fas Professor 

W- Dalton Longman and Todd. Mascall styles it), exclusive focus on 
UJU - language and its “ use ", and gencr- 

^ — ally anti -the istlc assumptions of 

Jk invitation to give ihe Gifford An * ,0_S:ixon philosophical thought 
•Alures at Edinburgh in 1970 71 and writl 'ng io our day. Professor 
Wed Professor Mtiseail with the M J ? scaU is avowedly » ntl untixhant- 
Sunulus . . , to return for a brief cdly 2 mctuphysicist : and wc can he 
g 10 die branch of theology" aral{ ; f “ I lo hi l n for his e,oc l ucn !- 
JJ® L 'Ira engaged his attention in EGod-butnoured. and veny weli- 
f® 19 j 0s. when he wrote his well- inFormfc <J argument for it. Furthcr- 
Jtown books He Who h mid Exist- niore ' his critical summaries and 
***l Analogs- fn more recent cvaI uations of little-known Continent 
has devoted liimielf in ta ^ writers, most of them Roman 

J* •»**. Interest Catholic, a re a valuable part of .he 

i£ an theism "^has Mntintted urf 11 is a pIty ' * ou ^ 1 - thut Profcs80r 
JW. The Openness Masai II chose to lake the " broad sur- 

holh his Gifford Lectures and v S y " a PP toaoh lo his subiect. rather 
^appendixes which discuss related tba " to P r f °y. ,d ^ ^ wrefufly worked- 
Boyce Gibsons “ empirical P resent ^ IQn of his own position. 
Si ™ - Peter Berger's “ The great value of htfi two earlier. 


with which he disagrees (for instance, "every finite being", whereby the 
his remarks about Professor John creatures are made open " for in- 
Knox. and about Charles Harts- fluxes of his creative activity 
home's contention that Ood should ^ )ec[ure on .. God Hnd Time ", 

-ao^nWr r™‘ S Jply -owaver. h WA* Fcr s0 „« 


one or the other). 

The discussion of theology nnd 
language is admirable, -not least be- 
cause of Professor M a seal IV Insis- 
tence on the "social and linguistic 
context in which it is used His 
criticism of Leonard Hodgson's well- 
known adage, “ whkj must the (ruth 


evaluations of little-known Conlincn-« have been and be If men who thought 


tal writers, most of them Roman 
Catholic, are a valuable part of the 
book. 

It is a pity, though, that Professor 
Mascall chose to take the " broad sur- 
vey " approach lo his subiect. rather 
than to provide a carefully worked- 


nnd spoke as they did saw it and 
spoke of it like that ", is acute if not 
entirely -convincing: while his com- 
ments on Gilbert Ryle arc a devastat- 
ing rejection; of "neo-behaviourist 
rcductionlsm V. The considefalibii 


ms uc uuucri n.yic # ucY.wny , , ... - , , . ■ „ - v 

rejection: of "neo-behaviourist —and this on the grounds that God 
uefionism V. The consideration ; ts Infinitely ' foore-thnn. the world- 

.. . . i i .'i, _T. U/p.u>n whii ihi^ DiFnrd'Wtiifer ilIlK 


passed over in silence include II. 1 1. 
Price, William Kncale and W. E. 
Johnson. There arc omissions on 
the subject side loo. Russell's Theory 
of Descriptions is explained man) 
than once, but other logical topics 
get scant treatment. Philosophy of 
science is presumably thought to be 
catered for in the Popper enn versa - 
tion, but makes little impact else- 
where. Philosophy of history is 
ignored, ns also is philosophical 
scholarship, though it is arguable 
that Aristotle is the most influential 
of established pliilosoplurrs in twen- 
tieth -century Britain. Professor 
MacIntyre alludes to the philoso- 
phical importance of some recent 
work on Hobbes and Mill, but other 
contributors appear- lo assume that 
only the very recent history of their 
subject is worth a serious person ‘s 
attention. 

Philosophy in Britain today is 
fairly homogeneous, but not as much 
as this volume siiggc*t>. Wc are told 
that (here are variations within (he 
analytic scene, hut their extent is tint 
explored li is curious that ihere is . 
no mention «r ihe group of Dissi- 
dent (or True) WillgcnsteiniaiK led 
by G. L- . M. Ailstfombtf and Pelei 
Gcaeh. Nor is proper stress laid cm 
ihe distinctive nature of the contri- 
bution jnade by the PopiK-rians: hir 
Karl himself is cleat ly uncomfort- 
able in tlii.s company, and though 
the others treat him with respect they 
*how few signs of accepting his ideas, 
or even taking them seriously. Mr 
Monlcfinrc writes usefully ’ about 
what the French think of ns (in so 
far as they do), and tnenlioiis th.it 
there are distinguished analytic pliiln. 
sopher* in .Scaiulinnsia .i, well as 
Britain. Ihe niosl surprising oinis- 
Mon in the bonk is. however, any 
.isscvsntent of the Uritidi achiese. 
ment by a vvell-infurmcd Amciicau. 

A conversation with W. \‘ (jinnc, or , 
with someone like Lewis While Heck, 
wnulj have added ennrm»>Usls to the + 
vn life of the series. r 


reason Professor Mascall interprets 
Boethius's definition of oternity— 
interniinabilis vitae shim I el perfecta 
possessln—as suggesting timelessness 
in God rather than the divine timer 
fulness. What is more, his position 
iri this respect leads him to sny that 
Qpd’sjiresenCe io the world- makes afl 
the- difference conceivable to ihe world; 
—the difference between existence and 
non-existence— but, in die strict sense, 
the presence of the world to God makes 
no difference to God. . . 


vcy - approach to ms subject, ratuer ■ 1 
than to provide n carefufiy worked- of ihe «lolb 8 M tb the pbint 6 f Wbltebeftd’s fW , 

out presentation of his own position, vived ana re^ea^ny , rrar^or HarrJiorho’x Ahrf L BoVcc- 

The great value of his two earlier. Hartshome i and Norma^ Mgkofai, • SSLaw 

booksi was nreciseJv this - The Open- confirms the upcasy feeling, many : ,uiDSon's) V|ew tnqt re(i^ 9 US ^w^rc_ 

ness df Being hits an episodic 6har- jj u ^c had h boU ,! "SelopW^ iV unforluiiite |hat f 
acter, sometime^ even an. allusive and have herp _an t : .1)1 - b 


J preach to t£,v -md boota * 8 * • The Open- confirms r ! 

Sjj in Eastern and Western rhri« ness Bel,, P hns an e Pl sod « char- have had ahpbJ-lh^.matWr Jto , r 
“•jv. and a brief irciifm«n* n't acter, sometime^ even an allusive and have here an - . ' ) 

nature as body Vote* ‘over lightly" quality, which irtg ’’ between: logical ifeabHily, ; (ind: J 

a °J tbSe is in effect a summary i«Sens Its importance, And it js Iff '.ontological tjecejKjt . p i •< . ■ J 

l Professor a nummary ebapters where he does jrraije . The -case for A realistic eislstemo,-' i 


Typing 


M i have been so 
overwhelmed with 
work as a result ot 
my advertisements 
in the TLS that I 
must stop advertis- 
ing for a while ”, 
Mrs B of West London, 
a regular advertiser In 
our typing columns, . 
told ,us recently when , 
she rang to cancel, 
tier insertions; r 

If you too would like. 
to be Iri this happy •. 

: situation ring: partial. 
Grenfell 01-236 2000 ; 

, ext 280, ; 
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What is school for ? 
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IM»i\ A If AMS i Editor) 

Education | n National Development 

™ M ™ V KOGI-KS iKUiUir) ; 
ni'nitol fci r the Community 

A Ci rain mar School reorganises 
1 7(J|(>p 

Koutfedye ami Kcgun Pun!. Jt2.i0 
each. 


nrlis.-f Wnl schot>I *y* fc m serves 
PHnu* ,|y at> ensure the succession of 
middle-class children to status levels 
no lower than those of their pn-renis." 
Iihus Everett H. Reimer, in the nu>M 
iiitorcsting essay in Education in 
Motional Development. Mo.vt con- 
tributors accept this statement of 
hoiv things arc. not jusl in .Britain 
or the United Mates but everywhere. 
And li the reader quarrels with tin's 
general izu lion he will at least proh- 
ab|y I iij, vc to accept Don Adams’s 
quiet observation, in the Introduc- 
tion, that whereas " modern teachers 


Si ,,h r5! f L ‘ l,llc ‘' llio '! and of money, 
the libera Mmnuinist may be put off 
by the repeated use of (he words 
technology ", “ efficiency “pro- 
duciiyny '• input '• a ,id “output"; 
J n « Professor Vaizey himself pre- 
i si ccs Ins essay with what is virtually 
a note of dissent, seeing, in such 
pseudo-economic terms ", •• a con- 
icrripi for artistic and cultural matters 
[which is] alarming But the 
cost ' and ” efficiency " nf educa- 
tion m Latin America. Africa and 
Asia are indeed very important; 


We have heard plenty in England 
in the past fifteen years about equa- 
lity of educational opportunity. 
School for the Community is n warm 


LORNA WING i 
Autistic Children 
A Guide for Parents 
and modest book about the planning J57pn. Constable V 

and hist year of operation of the Bos- ' 

worm School, a Leicestershire Upper rhiM™,, , ir u f ,, 
•School and Communiiv r.M*am tL . ” ren ^ 

book 
women 

simple practical use to others plan 


Self-contained Cods and aldermen 

LORNAWINGr cri ,. Vl|l| . fv U ^ , , 


Why do they do it? 


crowded shon . .'I 


»«■ unwilling to 
wauls, while she 


^'ommuni’ 


\ JSw8 ,llc 


■to respond to 


is ;ri,.en 'by Z Wir « «"• 

i on rhe spot, and it will h e of f- s J . dlN ‘ mct S roll P :in d named aulis- 
practical use io other In. *-eo Kanner in the 


eniharrassineni, unable u* 

the norms of civilized L 5 th 
*«. ^ousand S'* 
a.iissiics j,] establish itt 


, ^hSTStS- 4 ^ 

nm« U^rscboo), in Driffi S %£$£?* '"*£* 


Bo.worlh School is, of course, a coni- r,“ mi n0 u W „ “|! m 


to 'their special "needs." " The 

of fWs boat ^ftetion diagnosed by “ f "»* f* I" our 


6.000, but only 300 receive (ruining 

t a I liirn. I I.. iLa!. • < • 9 


the education <md & 

ailtlSllC 


---- u i ’ 

tor social roles and social status 
anil .the fielluig of knowledge within 
the Western educational tradition 
makes school a failure experience. 


and professional educators lend .lo ? n i(. '• punishment system for 

U,AW ' | ,a f thc student Most of the other 

half are forced to adopt education- 


lifelong -learning'’, students and 
their parents " frequently view it as 
the preservation or enhancement of 
status ", 

This book is a collection of essays 
by social scientist*, most of them 

American; much of it will seem, to he tends to hivoiir reiiiawmOTt' 
Che reader not hardened to the Ian- And there is nothing frivolous or in- 
guage of social scientist*, appallingly substantial about his essay 
written and very hard to read. Wh«i 


dragon, and still fiery. In the “J'" ,vcn j u >* trainee computer oper- 
Studcnt.s' Guide to the new school II ', f- 1 ?- 1 th f HCeu ” 1lH!l ^ n 8 I’csearch 
reprinted in an a,ppendi.\j occur the a* 11 wires .shows that they are somc- 

rcrnblc words: “From whichever :ibovc K awni 8e intelligence, 

school you come, we welcome you as wr 'L ^i be ll,ufihl 10 rCjld - i0 
.i full and equal member of the Bos- e ' in< l t Ven ? 0Ca * ,o na*y. na in 
worth -School." It j s a gridv reflee- . C ‘ ISe of the trilince computer o-per- 

- Hl0J '* 10 escape the prisons of .their 

own .personalities, thc oOtoj affheir 
Greek name, in order to take a place 
in society. 


On 

mem or autistic ohildraT 
Wing, who works whftt 
P* yell i, i try Research Unit J 
Institute of 'Psychiatry, IS. 
hope w.lh plenty of 
about consistency and tacUa 
and love. She is not s£ 


^‘pnl'fee ami Crime in the City of 
JSTn from Elizabeth 1 to Victoria. 

yopp. Macmilla n. £AM. 

^Tgreat majority of histories of 
Sis police forces arc. poor per- 
SS nek usually consisting of bare 
and bewhiskereJ fact*, with a 
S disregard of the society from 
Si:h the police are reeni tied and 
«hkh they exist ro safeguard so far 
uit will allow them to do so. Mr 
Rumhelow, a constable in the City of 
London Police, has produced a hw- 
wry of the early centuries which is 
of altogether better quality. His 


penal laws and general neglect, was selves and their families, usually V. V. SMITH . 
aggravated by the power-politics of renting a single room in some squalid Purpose in Animal Behaviour 
England's leading democratic com- tenement ; and I he conditions of ser- 
m unity as the citizen* successfully vice made police work oppressive 

and injurious to health. 


suggest the bribe of a favoujiu dudrious: he has mastered thc 
tor the girl who would mk literature on the subject and gone 
shocs or to stress the neej*,'. back assiduously lo records. His 
no to u tyrant even il notes and bibliography are a model 


resisted the police reforms urged by 
the authorities. 

There was thus ample scope for 
the operations of the dishonest 
police official Hilchen and of Jona- 
than Wild (who organized London's 
crime lo an unparalleled extent in 
the early eighteenth century) and for 
outbreaks of mob violence, the most 
notable of which whs the Gordon 
Riots of 1 780, The City's influence 
in Parliament was powerful ; il was 
a prime mover in killing i > ill*s big 
police Bill of 1785 and would have 
killed Peel’s monumental measure or 
I82 1 ) if li had not even l uaHy 
excluded flic City from its provisions. 

The new model of police in West- 
minster and the environs quickly 


innocent. Like many infamy 
she finds learning is ofaiaj 
successful when Jinked wit 
ure. 



Behind the book stands one basic 
conflict, which admits no easy com- 
promise. We increasingly .sec edu- 
cation as a human right, something 
uhich uiay help to give human be- 
ings equality of opportunity. Yet 
experience so .far suggests that educa- 
tional systems perpetuate and even 
n lentil fy sac i: ,I stratification, in par- 

iiccJlur, a developing country tends t«> 
atlucli high importance to economic 
growth and -what w e used n. call 
Icii tier ship qualities ", Ny ere re's 
programme of “ Education for Self- 

“tonSil 

abotu .slat ut aflc.idy quoted fllf Pptigngl -ccnn.i. 

a&r anti 

Education /„ National Develop. try - ng l ° learn to run 


would have thought, for example, 
that "socialization and enculturtition 
processes " have happened Jo you and 
me. or. that we may have actually 
enjoyed them? Otic welcomes John 
Va'/cy s essay with a feeling embar- 
raxsijigly like that of niitv*tecnih- 
century English tourists meeting 
among foreigners; only lie of these 
eleven could have written: "Let me 

S! 11 t'-S .. '4 ,his : w ^y do people 
work? But the book as a whole 
present.-, valuable challenges 


L r>r„ 'SXJs” 


Throughout the boot u,. , i , ^ ls ” hopeful basis of part 

* r,» S s jrfs 

S r..ph ^ ssta ! ,:nkcj rt 


On the causes of autism, 
she can offer no progress; l ji 
possibility of their discover t' 
as .far away as ever." Opinion it 
divided between those who kvff 
an emotional cause, whether 


men who had made tticir own system m thc station. I Hal Harvey kept the . v , ■ - lu| f v , mlcl j ;i | •• >t riv- 'Vri-.liVv 

ineffectual, hut fear of an indepen- force together at all must have been ^ • - LS " cer- 

dciU police clue I and of a force as much due to bad economic condi- l . f ; ' jn inucl/ilie^samc way that Professor Siuillv 

which might impose lions as to his own efforts and abili- . iini „l ier generation dis- primal ai 

n,^r .. ._ mi«!l OHS ..ppr.«cK M isnd r.ill.cr 


ifteiu is mainly about educational 

tri2 n te’ ,eM deVeIt >P^d coun- 
im. how to spend money on edu- 
cation tn count ric* desperately short 


ng countries 
, - - the rat-race; 

and some of the writers in this book, 


ihing s arc true . . . honest . . . just 
• ■ • ■ . . lovely and of good 

report . The liberal humanist will 
be much happier at the Boswurlft 
School than m (he pages o,f Ednru- 
tm„ i„ National Development ■ Lci- 
ceslcrshirc Upper Scfaouk are 'some 

ri 1 thinSS En « Wj cduca- 

!°V‘ '*?« .“"wni. and not many 
iL.islicrs in this country would quar- 
rel with their sense of social purpose 
Hut we ought not to ignore, what- 
ever we think ol thorn, (.he astringent 

uons by telling us that 


more general work from this speci- 
alist study. For one of the interest- 
ing points that emerges from her 
detailed descriptions of the behav- 
our and characteristics of the amis- 
tic child is that many ordinary 
UUktren at some Mage exhibit one 
or more of Hie isolating .symptoms 
of autism. What mother has not on 
some occasion had to drag from a 


*1 

handicaps of fcr 
cases. Since failure to, commit 
verbally is one invariable dev 
istic of the condition, rhe *« 
hopeful line of research nu)ln; 
our understanding of iangmji 
velopmcnt. Autism occurs jL'i 
often as total deafness in chi 1 .' ; ■ 
and more often than total Mr 1 - 
so the welcome foi a bnnUk;! 
should he warm. 


inspired the City's reformers to seek 

for* anyone "seeking lo write police similar arrangements in place ol the 
history. The style in a few places substitute-constables a ini unfit walch- 
feaves something to be desired but is men who had made their own system 
generally adequate and clear. 

The honk is divided into two main 
parts ; i»nc concerned with the old 
Qul-r of policing up to ihc Act of 
J8 W ; the other with thc new order 
under Daniel Whittle Harvey, until 
hi- death in 1863. 

The earlier period shows similari- 
ties with thc policing of other great 
towns which have combined ama- 
teur with professional peacekeepers, 
the uneven zeal of the former inevi- 
Ub!y necessitating their replacement 
by the latter, with public parsimony 
irntiniiig police recruitment to the 
indigent and unfit, and leaving much 
room for corruption. It seems that 
ihc peace of the City was often 
broken and that personal security 
hjs poor. A huge lack of public 
u'mpaSMitii, i effected in savage 


As in thc 
metropolitan force wastage was 
high: "In twenty years Harvey re- 
cruited 3.136 men ; in the same period 
2.5ii2 left 600 were dismissed, this 
was more than the whole force", 
Casual labour had to be used to sup- 
plement ihc police deficiencies of 
strength (the winter average of men 
off sick was between thirty and 
forty per cent), the documentation 
of this inner history of the force is 
very good. 

Another excellent feature of I Spy 
lihtc is the substantial amount of 
space given to the social problems 
in terms of which ihc police had to 
work. It was an intimidating busi- 
ness being a police officer in Har- 
vey's lime, with thc incessant 
confrontations in the street and the 
even more discouraging discipline 
in (lie station. Thai Harvey kept the 


192pp. Hutchinson University 
Library. £2.25 (paperback, *i0p). 


Steering his way carefully between 
the temptations of vitalism on thc one 
hand and what Marx called "vulgar 
materialism’’ on the other. F. V. 
Smith explores purposive behaviour 
in animals. Assuming that " pur- 
pose " can be defined in terms of 
its parameters in human actions, then 
at what point did it enter the evolu- 
tionary story? Does it represent a 
stage only attained by man ? Or is 
this merely a reflection oil thc .defini- 
tion that man himself places on the 
word ? 

Wind might appear to be a purely 
philosophical problem, howevci , has 
important repercussions on I lie stiudy 
of ethology and in 'particular on 
those comparative studies of be- 
haviour (hat include hulh men and 
animals. An older generation happily 


jn the mode of attainment of the 
goal ; and an element of retention 
should be present, such that thc 
behaviour is influenced by objects 
or situations not immediately present 
or it should persist independently of 
the situations that initialed it. 

The examples chosen to illusirate 
this study arc all fairly well known 
and are drawn aJinost wholly from 
die vertebra les. including man. 'flic 
author cannot resist, 'however, the 
work of von Frisch and oihcrs on 
navigation in bees, although he docs 
not deal with the soeial life of in- 
sects, which would have provided an 
equally interesting parallel with pat- 
terns found in birds anil mammals. 
The aspects chosen are the ullach- 
ment or young to their parents Un- 
to a human or other surrogate), 
methods of orientation (especially in 
migrating birds and fishes), social 
organization in scattered and com- 
pact communities, sexual rituals 
(fiddler crabs, some birds, antelopes) 
and the ever popular topic of terri- 


blocked any radical improvements 
until, after many attempts, the City 
of London Police Act wax passed in 
1839. 

Mr Rumhelow gives a vivid 
account of ih c first Commissioner 
appointed under the Act, Harvey, the 
harsh and hapless man lo whom il 
Tell to iccruit. administer and disci- 
pline a new police foiee in circum- 
stances even more adverse than those 
which had militated against Rowan 
and Maync as they struggled to bring 
the metropolitan force into existence. 
The miserable pay- about a pound a 
week -.out of which constables were 
expected to lodge and keep ihcni- 


Ncvcrlhelcss. he did keep i| to- 
gether. Mr Kiinibelow's reading of 
Harvey's achievement is probably 
correct. I hc first Commissioner did 
the right deed for the wrong 
reasons, li gluing the issue of police 
independence of politicians as a per- 
sonal war with the aldermen, and 
upholding the si riel letter of thc law 
as a policy of self-defence. The 
achievement was real, whatever the 

means nf its accomplishment may 

have been. Harvey had laid a lasting 
foundation on which an independent 
and professional police could grow 
from strength to strength. 


morph ic. Carnap, for example, con- 
ceived of behaviour as a physical 
set of phenomena and he regarded 
terms like "depression". " excite- 
ment " and even "anger" (when 
used to describe inner states) as 
metaphysical speculation. 

R. F. Skinner also tcels that nchav- 
umr is a function of some condition 
that can be adequately described in 
physical levins, so lhai lo sav that 

an" animal drinks because ii is 'hirsly 

is mere tautology. Piofessor Smith 
lends more towards Ii. <*. Toliiwns 
position, for '.shorn behaviour " reeks 
•if purpose and eogn.iioM hut 


then describes 
the soeial oigaiii/a- 
ind gives a short 
aiXory account of 
man's early ancestors. Il is unfortu- 
nate that these chapters do not 
generate the kind of discussion lh.it 
the first part of the book scents to 
promise. 

Using the criteria of retention., in- 
dependence of action .uid variability 
of behaviour in different circum- 
stances to attain a familiar result . 
the author finds purposive behliviour 
of some degree in virtually all the 
examples given. I : vcu the . cele- 
brated worms tliai R. M. YeAes 
trained in negotiate a 1 -shape*! maze 
showed some form of asxn.ialU'U 
I'mni which awareness and thus pur- 


Local landmarks 


It all comes from the Latin 


JttlSL3KAgD!.Ej. 

Education ii U (] Sot id.,' b, Nineteen t!>- 
Ccntnry Nottingham 


a lieu da nee figures or reports f- f MICHAEL HARRISON : 
the central inspectorate : ini' 1 : tx. i «« a..« -n...j w«. t 


track down local entrants 


B3( 


■ tch us Daniel Rogers m his attempt 'Vf fcwer ^uni spent in class, in less j! /X p ‘ Camb ridge University Press , ro ®f vl ^ rs L>l public boarding fc- 
*«> look at the school "as n firm ® abora I ttf ?F°« - • - and will, UM - ’ to aiuhcatc how many of the 4* ! 

which nroduees plinned volue-icaching. most of which is * namt local bmilios lacked a piR- 

cnncel,ln * in “ulay’s school 


. as 

produces education ", seer 
quite ready to hold the stopwatch. 


I™* king Productively 

!H. ?' "’‘S’ a f ,art eyehole 
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about 


■?o iv T fl c!I d R . Ildicai y rows 
. Ic.ichcr Education 

EL90 P Heinemann Educational. 

URUCE KEMBLE (Editor) r 
Fit to Touch 

I,lq « l i y n , ' n, ° lKo Tfaijiinn 
of Teachers, with Recommendations!! 

2 1 opp. Hu tchinson. Paperback, 65p. 

hi a recent serio-comic catalogue of 
of jnr80n by ^omc 

rhV'^i.^ 1 '^ COnlrib »*«rs to 


A of education in r, Midland ' , Jn 1 . Che 1 cxt « n * on : 

town i., the nineteenth ceZiry ^^'“'ohng 'ooafiy., j 
should add a good deal lo an under Mut-atMti and Society !« •'■ 
standing of developments which hri ve l ' Wwr . v Nottingham » g 

been discussed mainly from* n K* L - 1 - 1,S I t ‘ ,ry of U,c kind d * T * 
national point of view ..mi uriaiiiaimg jn two theses 

change throu L nh ih* ■ / Jigh l of national pofitics. By dis f, ub ^ 01 ’ il . lakcs a limited area '■-i 

trained ? f newl J’ cu «‘ n 8 *« forms of education de- , .fj i , * lcn , 1,0,1 “ lto sll , ldy - ,he ^ 

... between eduealjon w 

'time when a 
■in pi\)c(»s of dw<K 
'“’to suggest po»" 

>n «u. B iV ? r tnc C|I|SS ' S ener ‘U picture, a local hkitorv" mn P° ,,w - S ° r conlrawl between t« t- 

novation in schools seems, add depth and bring to not^new ll,gs of a ^petsific local study t' 
quoted, which was vidtial sehnnk .S r hroUHh indi * poin1s deserviim attention fh ‘»c rovoalcd by die history* 

sjSwST'A-a; s .satai-g-A-^. » * *• 

^Wttsaaa 



K e ^ e of , L . ese:irch Projects d |ike 0lJS 

r5L®" e, J ° 1 flcn flupted, which u 


room. " Innovn 
at present. 


S5iTS-d a 

w»L L d i. mathen wtician.s, v,ho 
wue generally agreed to be creative 
a id emmei 11, and a group of ordinary 
PMctihonere of these profession^ 

th^ IS 'n» r<J | LJ I ! r n,e .fo ocl ca mo up with 
the conclusion that the alphas were 

nihul' for-c lnde P. enden ‘ of 

minu. forceful and sensitive 

*i! s , J . or I 0 841 y "hat we 


j-rgues i that sludent-leaehers need 
niore rigorous intellectual training to 
give them ihc confidence to put their 
modern ideas into practice. P 

r[i,„i. d be '' omo comfort to iihc 

K S[ ?° land wiH perhaps 

help to bridge the somewhat artificial 
gap between- them and -the r 
nonts) to km c,r 

anti-in tellec tu 


. ... ‘ ” iivwsssihv 'IO l.lKC 

.stand wilhin iRic local community 
move wni it through 'Phases of free from Hie traditional treat#* 


TTiis implies a failure to 


differ” fr^i^osT oharfiS 10 formaj edueationjj^ 

p^*ffc«SatS3L*; ered . ^ «f *** 

nationml education; or -srihioh may 
ha\e peculiar features even by com- 

th^'snm Wllh - ol * lcr communH ics in 
h S“ c "*.??• B y l6his means it 


«o klmwKe 1 SiSSK tST ^ 

^ow"S u^eTlttack ^n, ^ RduU^du^UnV'arjn'S ^xttSi'ks tand to drop^St.of S 

cc rlainly Michael StmdkEl SEF*??- ‘ nBnd . *° “Mmpt difficult^ uS There are the* 

the kind his contribution £ *l nd ^ a . MC *? ,n * «« *»«*ua! extent,^ or onAr?f the establishment 

aa.-Srx, 


. _ a of 

which in turn rules outdityco# 
lie picture of educational an f^ 1 
to social developments. Tte & 
are discussed in 4wo proKn;^ 
chaptere on the Industrial I-**'* 
fiion as it affected Nottinghani M 
the social structure of;tlie 

tenfuru. ^ 

- ouL.ofiSf^f-: 1 

There are then two ohapw* ® 


flic Londim That Was Rome 
164pp. Allen and Unwin. £3.75. 

fl»e title of this book disguises its 
true nature, that of the “ firsl Guide 
in fifteen hundred years to thc 
Roman City of Londinium 
Augusta". By a method that "one 
eminent scholar" (alas anonymous) 
I® called ** an archaeological 
miracle”, Michael Harrison claims 
lo have drawn an " Ordnance Sur- 
iey map of Londinium ". 

This method he calls thc “New 
Archaeology ", but archaeologists 
who have been using this term for 
»nic years past will find here noth- 
'?R of the systems theory, the loca- 
tional analysis or thc computer lech- 
n'ques that it has come to be 
associated with ; Mr Harrison's 
roeihod » 1 much simpler : he has 
presumed that the street, church and 
inn-names of medieval and later 
London are derived directly from thc 
^ of the streets and edifices 
which stood in the same locations in 
Roman times. 

Directly “ is perhaps a misnomer, 
lor Mr Harrison lakes ail his read- 
ins'- from the imagined "Old Lon- 
variant of Old Welsh, which 
KUKlMnrgely derived from Latin 
sulk T ' lis P rot€ss is dressed up with 
• the paraphernalin of metathesis 


, „ r'l-.iiwnniclijic Thc hisiorical thesis, if it may he umllv confirm empirical l'iijilings hut 

di .inn i n gLy-muned ,lKxl such is il,;ii I nntlnn was nccu u %c»-m s i«> nwaii 1-uclul. 

is not,. mS . licit 1 J ';/VVr /7/i» ' riled ' caiil IniTmisIST' cfirrTflg^ntr'Dsrif Tfinicrbel' 6T this book- is [hr 

it (Street- Names of the City anJ n<M ^^utoned for a ccn- definition given to ; purposive 

lury and a hall between so 457 and behaviour ", Professor Mnitli oFfcrs 
S97 as some scholars maintain, ihree tentative criteria. I hc organism 
for once must show some capacity lo act 



in he / 
•essor / 

Smith d o c» not exploit (he nneitc-r 
brute world, for one su nM like l{^ 

- li-tchKi i Ot- 


don ■ Oxford. 1054) ■’indecent”, but 
derived from guherniicida. " govern- 
mciU " and ciiniilimn, " place of 
assembly “ Our ancestors * . re- 
marks Mf Harrison, " were not half 
so xmuMy -minded or even coa-rse." 
PcrUN.vl of the A filler's 7 ale or the 
Anglo-Norman fabliaux mi#t 
change his mind. 

Apparently simple pub-names are, 
of course, nothing of ihc sort ; 
" Coach and Horses" refers not lu 
ihc vehicles that urrivctl at thc inns 


Although conimonsense ; 

rvrssw res isrsru «™r she 

There she blew 


arv caterpillars, ciiillesdy marching 
round the rim of a tub. were demon- 
strating piaixcworthy singleness of 
purpose or were locked in a ht- 
haviour istic tautology ruled s* y by 
cold, chemical necessity. 


circular argument of the continuity 
of st reel- names, is valueless. 

The plethora of praetoria. antra, 
and apparent defences within Lon- 
dinium thrown up hy the “ New 
Archaeology ” suggests to Mr Harri- 
son dial London must have begun 
as a constellation of small forlhils 


■.n-nEhml for sovorol ccmirics. b.,i . 


to cochin ct harrcii. " cook-shop and 
granary”: the tiny seed of Mr 
Harrison's original idea thus runs riot 
for more than 200 pages, supporting 
,w a root of minimul depfii and pene- 
tration a luxuriant farrago of specu- 
lation lhai sorely needs (he applica- 
tion of Occam's Razor. 


and archacoltigically and historically 
unproven assertion. t . ... 

Reading this book is. in short, like 
thrusting one’s way through a loose 


CEORGF. I.. SMALL : 

The fllue Whale 

24&pp. Columbia University Press. 
£4.75. 


Phrases in praise 


Perhaps the most spectacular of all 
victims of human exploitation is the 

. K Blue Whale, the largest living animal. 

patch of brambles-conlinuous The of hs rllt hless near-cxler- 

pricklcs of annoyance, bin nothing m . naJio J/ in both the Allantic and 
to hold one. even momentarily. [hc p ac jfi Ct fully deserves retelling- 

The case of the Blue Whale shows 
how ineffectual have been organized 
and well-intentioned efforts to curt 
In spite of the Conv- 


others would be likely to rush in. 

The worthy inlcnlions of ihe 
Commission are equally obvious. Ht 
least on paper; but they have been 
repeatedly crippled by provisions 
originally designed to safeguard 
adherence to the Commission. T hus, 
the virtual riglit of veto, the fre- 
quent exclusion of the press, and the 
lack of authority to limit the 
number of factory ships, have loo 
often prevented effective measures 
of protection. 

The author believes that even as 
late as 1956 the Blue Whale could 
have been saved. It ivas not until 
1963 that the Commission finally 
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DAVID PIPER i 
London 

288pp. Thames :tnd Hudson. 


£3.25. 


■Here 


the Inca) u l men-tary schools; embarked oo - , 

advantage that it can teke°^ 0Ut 0Qnsit| 6ra«iicwi ; cif ^ ^ jie 


affairs by the 1870s 


qiitfsti oiled by those of the oidxchooi ^ his T 

win. see 11 as the | u2 y boy’s eisv ni,b of ‘he moltor wilh ihi n * the entry requiremrafe^ f«r ““™ nBaBe mat « «n take Jn the 
i.pliuii out of ii rcgular verbs arid “ Is education biused ^*5 teooher-irn^ ining courses be on r nnr whole range of community life . .for 

C!.W, a ,,.„, uixi u rlml „™™ crcalivily ? " Schoiu ' SSTSflllW ^ 11 " :£ S 

3ri?SF2BS S&SSSSi 

sometimes ou (.landing ’’Studems r!jfsi^!,"dSnoVtfio5 ^ 9 


ffiRiSWiiS SS»: -a; ss 


. ° libraries to three a 

which cultural* a«ocSnsl nnd^lf an , d tecimioaJ and 
third how fnmrai indicate stitutions oiifilined SOtu 


economy .potWcaJ , j ^.^hensible portions of the text, 

back to the begioi^tf a w* h • 11 K takftl U P with hqrm- 

^onsense-ehurohes, dedicated to 

■ andrew are « nothing to do -with 


rnlfar 
for a 
meant 

. Us 

undigested and ill- fllustrations arc lavish, ranging from 
etymology on trust, suc h familiar things as " Gin Lane ' 
and the padoga in Kew Gardens;, to 
such exotica as the Etruscan bust 
in the British M useuifi of ; a woman 
holding a horned bird. Butttjs not 
just one more to 



the slaughler. ... - . 

ention for the Regulation of Whal- 

the citizen* in Roman ing ( 1931 ). the Proloco of 1944, anu mdtdsd crimpfete protection, 

the establishment of tlm Inter- only Lo find themselves forced lo 
work.- again^a -Regems national WbaUnfc . submit U> "Japanrao blackmail ... 

- - icrijbt (1^46— meeting annually amce I 9 ®>» : . The ' obvious . willingness of ^-Oie 

\ tiikoltno iinrihn- . _ . t.Mf Dlud %1 /K^ia . 


phrase, an ^Itch the Medi- ued to reduce stocks down to com w ^ 5 0 biatanrty rapacious that eyoti 

ftSJh T Londonero mercial, and for certain ****** telapdiiese UiWlvesTetLqbW , 
^ northern Aie*". U, iogioal, extinction. Abput . a hun- “ • ^ ^pi aB at,on fr:TW:r 

under their grev nor rp *»„!. whales may remain: in “ thi. r +tnrv' that the 'wh^ts 


away by 
times". 
Nash's 


coattnicted 

‘his may be weakened by the 
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, Hdctmni Of , ivha t psychologists nietin 
by, convergent qnd divergent think- 
tng •_ -two. new poles . for personality 
uwessihchi which Took IiK becotii- 


wclcome books on (he 
teachers. In Teachers for x wm 
Mnrgaret Mnden gives another 
f° ;it. when slio saya * 
it is often assumed 


cu uiiu.. '“'."."'m T.' - TiJnuiJh " ■! ■ -wHl-documemea aecQuav:»y-:vw»o^ cbnservanon: .; 
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u ^ e latgi number of .picture! boriks^on u . ii»;V s P*k- 
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PASCAL I.AINK : 

L’l revolution 

[82pp. Palis; (hillimnrd. I6fr. 

Sottcnvillc, we arc to suppose, is oho 
of those dreary towns built of shiny 
red brick in Picardy or Artois, some* 
where not far from Cainbrai perhaps. 
Here the young narrator — we never 
find out his name —comes to teach 
philosophy. Not in a lycde, which 
would be usual, but in a lycde tech - 
mine, where the customers feel more 
at home with a camshaft than with 
Kant, 

He isn't short of bruins. He's an 
a&rijg£. so that the lycee technique 
is a sort of self-immolation. A sense 
of futility and frustration haunts him. 
The t vd ne mans eh’ mai found in him 
no pt iser-iip of pitvd*. no activist, but 
rather a listlessly sympathetic specta- 
tor. And after all the tumuJt tiud the 
violence, has there been any change 


sufficient to make the clobbering* 
find the running eyes worth while ? 
Not that he can see. His trouble is 
the trouble of his times: "L'lrrdvo- 
lulion ”, that’s to say, a loo general- 
ised dissatisfaction, a criticism so 
totally destructive that It destroys 
even itself. 

With a certain doggedness he tries 
to gel on terms with his class ; he 
encourages them to express them- 
selves. and not to be led by the nose 
by M Ic Direct cur and M (e Censeur. 
But he fails to make any breach in 
Authority’s defences. He mingles 
hesitantly with his pupils’ families — 
with Sandrine’s numerous clan, and 
especially with Marco, the grand- 
father, once a woodcutter, who links 
the present-day, Prisunic Soltenville 
with the vast, primitive France that 
Is still not so very distant in time. 
There aro no “ scenes ", no con- 
frontations. In the end this slum- 
ming. well-intentioned agrtgd runs 


Crime in short 


PETEK AIDING : 

Despite the Evidence 
182pp. John Long. £1.25. 

Another of Peter Aiding'* we 1 1 -made 
professional stories of bohbying in n 
seaport town. 

FRANCIS Cl. Il>' FORD i 
The Blind Side 

221pp. H odder and Stoughton. £1.50. 

A priest in a thriller implies some 
serious intention, and on the whole is 
seriously attempted only by cnpablc, 
interesting writers like Prune is Clif- 
ford, confident of being nblo to inte- 
grate their tricky material in cquili- 
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away from his muted challenges back 
to the vast anonymity of Paris where 
he belongs, und feels, if he feels so 
anywhere, at home. And that is all. 

V Involution Is a sort of medita- 
tion, a statement of the intellectual's 
dilemma. Society has certainly missed 
its way. The agrige und his kind 
arc aware of this, can be articulate 
/about it, yet are wholly without any 
certainty of objective. They are 
conscious of the inevitability, and at 
the same time of the undefinable 
shamefulness, of acceptance. 

L‘ Involution is a subtle book, 
very low-key, slow-moving and 
featureless like a stretch of Picardy 
canal, yet gripping because of its 
deep penetration into a state of mind 
widespread among intellectual youth 
— of every generation, not only this 
one. “J'ai beau ne pas litre vieux, 
je suis un peu tout 9a ”, says the 
narrator. And indeed he is. 
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briiun with their other mailer. Here 
the priest, u goud if impetuous man, 
docs yet muddle his duty in starving 
Diafra. His brother deliberately be- 
trays liis duty in London. At Ihe 
crunch, however, the blind side of the 
title may well lie where goodness can- 
not sec it. At (his crunch, the serious 
level is just not quite impressive 
enough, still, a good novel- thriller, 
till then nicely balanced and well 
plotted. 

RICHARD FALKIRK t 
The Chill l''uctur 

223pp. M ichuel Joseph with Arling- 
ton Books. £2. 

An all-right story about an agent of 
ours in Iceland, helping the occupy- 
ing Americans to out-manoeuvre tho 
Russians. It- gains much from the 
background ; without It, the talc 


DICK FRANCIS 1 
Bonccrnck 

214pp. Michael Joseph. £1.75. 

Dick Francis is really first-rate, for 
all-round unpretentious thriller- 
writing excellence probably the best 
we have. So faT it has always been 
a pleasure to pick up his latest book, 
confident of finding a skilfully made 
and told story, as shapely as a 
classic fairy story. In his case we 
know — so tnr — that it will be about 
racing or flying or both, and always 
using the expertise excitingly as 
machinery for human, Likable charac- 
ters. Bonecrack is a horse book, 
about a stop-gap trainer and a psy- 
chotic millionaire who wants his un- 
trained cub of a son to ride the 
stable’s favourite in the Derby. The 
book has, like most of Dick Francis’s, 
a sweet moral tone, as much in its 
only moderate sexual content as in its 
attitude to father-son relationships 
and especially the one the book ends 
with. 

EDWARD 11YAMS l 
The Death Lottery 
224pp. Longman. £1.95. 

Not all mny agree, but to at least 
one mind Edward Hytims's best tal- 
ent resides in sophisticated, compli- 
cated comedy, nnd has done ever 
since Sylvester, As becomes the pass- 
ing years, the comedy has become yet 
more sophisticated and, enjoyably, 
more macabre. The title indicates 
one plot ploy but there ore many 
others, equally Ingenious and mostly 
delightfully horrid. 

IL F. U. KEATING 1 
Inspector G hole G oes by Train 
222pp. Collins. £1.50. 

Here at lust is the Inspector Ghote 
book we- have been wnlUng for. the 
perfectly ahapety Uile. Our hero tykes 
the train from Bombay to Calcutta 
to; pick, up; a large-scale confidence 
trickster who. is. not in Calcutta, but 
fue/ng,; uhd trickipg, Choi? on the 
train. =. Sbrric oihef travellers come 
top W» w .the frumpy, back : 
w heu Ghote ;• Vi* escorting, 1 ip : tile 


special bogie, the unmasked but still 
infinitely slippery villain. Many a 
crime story set on a train has become 
a classic: there is something about 
a truin that brings out the best 
in a crime writer. This new book 
will certainly rank in that special 
and delightful class, 

ROY LEWIS i 

l'hc Feuokee Project 

191pp. Collins. £1.40. 

Roy Lewis’s pari -British. part-Cnna- 
dian story at moments shows 
promise, and not only geographically, 
of coming up to Hammond Innes’s 
clas^c Canadian thriller, Campbell's 
Kingdom. But. us so often in Mr 
Lewis’s stories, something sags in the 
story-line. The late introduction of 
the insufficiently important inquiry 
agent is panlly responsible, but so is 
-m y h Ts iiffK^ in ly ^t n trrtin g -TCTr n rr- 
for the cover-up over the engineer- 
hero’s wife’s death. But, forgetting 
Inn.es and the hope of top standards, 
this wijl pass aa a competent thriller 
with high-dam interest. 

RUTH RENDELL r 
No More Dying Then 
191pp. Hutchinson. £4.60. 

Ruth R ended is really first-class, 
easy, natural nnd gemlitJich in her 
writing, unhampered in her inven- 
tion, ft natural story-teller who uses 
crime as conveniently as the Vic- 
torian novelists used to, as a tens- 
ing part of stories about people. 
In this one, a provincial policeman 
has lost his wife and is suffering 
agonies of deprivation, and a child 
disappears, not the first to go in 
this town. Among many good 
characters, the creation of the des- 
tructively indolent Ivor Swan is 
especially worth praise. 

SHELLEY SMITH i 
A Grave Affair 

223pp. Hnmish Hamilton. £1.75. 

This, Shelley Smith’s first novel for 
ten years, was worth wailing for, 
being a crime story a s much out of 
the commonly rated patterns as Joan 
Flemings are. A decent Cabinet 
Minister, who, admittedly, has been 
having an extramarital affair, 
behoves honestly that his present 
significance justifies covering up a 
crime which ho would be hard put 
to show not his oton. In the end, 
nfter iinanticlpatablo complications, 
only a rough justice is done. 

HILARY WAUGH (Editor) : 

Merchants of Menace 

An anthology of mystery stories by 
the mystery writers of America; 
298pp. Qoilancz. £1.80. 

Mr Waugh bas gone back as far ns 
1946 for the stories in this collection, 
nnd so presents a better range than 
the MUiil crop. of. just this year’s culls 
..atlows. Good representative writers 
: Colirf .Frisniliii, Ross Mai:-; 

Westlake, iaiid 
i rtthfira bf likp ijuAlity: ' . f i • 


Invite the 
International 
Literary Critic 
into your home 


The Times Literary Supplement is the 
world’s leading weekly review of books. 

Its informed and authoritative comment 
ranges over more books from more 
countries than any similar journal. 

And you can have it delivered to your 
door every week. Just by sending the 
coupon below. You’ll never find an 
easier way to invite an International 
Literary Critic into your home. 
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